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She’s so apt to meet the ROYAL 
ELECTRIC on her very first job! 


. The acceptance of the ROYAL ELECTRIC type- 
writer by business has been tremendous. Many of 
your graduates will be expected to use this machine 
on their first jobs. 


Thus— no typing student is really prepared with- 
out ROYAL ELECTRIC instruction. 


Fortunately, the ROYAL is the easiest of all 
electrics to master. A special exclusive control 
literally tailors the keyboard to the individual 
typist’s touch, making the transition from manual 
to electric keyboard much easier. 


Again, beginning students using the ROYAL 
ELECTRIC will find it wonderfully easy to master 
keyboard stroking. They will have more time for 
learning additional typing techniques. 


Here again, a battery of exclusive convenience 
features and engineering advances make the 
ROYAL the ideal electric for teaching or learning. 


Don’t deny your students this important train- 
ing. Call the ROYAL man for a free demonstra- 
tion soon. 


Only the ROYAL ELECTRIC offers 
Twiri-Pak, the instant changing rib- 
bon that hands never touch, you 
never have to wind. 


QYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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In This Issue 


® The editor of the Feature Section 
(pages 7-16) has assembled a group of 
articles which he challenges you to read, 
reflect upon, and react accordingly. After 
starting to read, you will find yourself 
reflecting upon your past applications of 
bookkeeping and will find yourself want- 
ing to react to the suggestions made. 


® The Services Section (pages 17-25) is 
devoted to the other subjects in business 
education. Each article has pertinent and 
informative material for the well-rounded 
business education teacher. 


®& A look at what the divisions of UBEA 
are doing is provided in the In Action 
Section (pages 26-32). The preliminary 
program for the joint meeting of 
NABTE, International Division of UBEA, 
UBEA Research Foundation, and Ad- 
ministrators Division of UBEA is in- 
eluded. This meeting is scheduled for 
Chicago on February 20-22, 1958. Meet- 
ings of affiliated organizations are high- 
lighted by outstanding professional pro- 
grams and the election of new officers. 
® The imposing topic “Imperatives for 
Peace” the title of the Twelfth National 
Conference on Citizenship, is featured in 
the FBLA Section (pages 33-34). Other 
articles of particular interest to business 
educators are the testimonials from an 
FBLA sponsor and an FBLA member 
on what FBLA means to them. These 
are a “must” on the reading list of all 
business teachers. 

> The Clip ’n Mail coupons on the 
wrapper of this issue make it possible for 
you to secure information and teaching 
aids with a minimum of effort—H. P. G 


Editor: Bookkeeping Forum 
JOHN E. BINNION 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 
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3-R's in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping: 
Read, Reflect, and React 


EACH PERSON, once in a while at least, needs to be stirred up a little. 
Each of us needs to make some revisions in the everyday methods by which 
we perform our bread-winning duties so that the rut will be at least partially 
avoided and new procedures will creep into our work. 

Teachers should be no different in this respect, and some go even further 
to say that the teacher should be the leader in this effort to make continuous 
job analyses and improvements. The December 1957, issue of BUSINESS 
EpucaTION Forum is being compiled with the bookkeeping teacher in mind. 

The teachers who have written the articles for this issue of the Forum 
are experienced. They are teachers who are so concerned with certain teaching 
problems that they set their ideas down on paper. There is a great deal of 
interesting and challenging material here, some of which is controversial in 
nature. So, think about it and, if it makes you angry, maybe the shoe fits. 


Read. Consider, for example, the article by Lanham. For many years a 
sizable number of college teachers have complained about the instruction, 
or lack of it, that their accounting students received in the high school 
bookkeeping class. Whether the high school teacher or the textbook which 
is used is at fault is not the important question. If the charge is valid, then 
something should be done about it. Professor Lanham writes with a wealth 
of personal experience as a high school and preparatory school teacher, 
university professor, practicing accountant, and university administrator. 
He does not speak, of course, for all college accounting teachers, but you 
will find his charges and suggestions quite thought provoking. 

The article by Beckett presents an issue which should arouse your imagina- 
tion. Too long overlooked and shrugged off, single entry bookkeeping is a 
problem which all of us should acknowledge and strive to understand. Beckett 
points this out, presents both sides of the question, and concludes with some 
specific suggestions. 


Reflect. Has your curiosity been whetted yet? Let us hope so, and it is an 
additional hope that you will do some reflecting after you read each of the 
seven articles featured in this issue. Perhaps you will say, ‘‘Do I do that?’’ 
Or, you may voice the question, ‘‘I wonder what system the businessmen in 
my city use for keeping their accounting records?”’ 


React. Now comes the real test. What will happen after you read and reflect, 
Will you toss the Forum to one side with a satisfied feeling of self-righteous- 
ness, a knowledge that you have done your professional reading for this 
month and ‘‘Now, where is that TV schedule?’’ Or, will you do something 
about the information contained in this issue. 

Reading does some good, as does the reflection on the content, no matter 
how limited or shallow it may be. But almost everything is lost if the reader 
does not react to the problem in some sound, lasting, and systematic manner. 
This version of the 3 R’s can have meaning for the current issue of the 
Forum, as well as for every professional periodical to which you subscribe 
and which you read. Try it on for size. And, if the shoe fits, react in a 
positive way.—JouN E. Binnion, Issue Editor. 
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‘Successful teachers of typewriting use and approve a 
testing program that reflects the requirements 
of the modern office. . . . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostie 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 


Test I—First Semester 


Part I. Timed Writing pins and certificates are available. 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Theme Writing __ Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Test II—Second Semester Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Part J Timed Writing Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
art II. Business Letter Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 


Part III. Tabulation Problem 


Part IV. Manuscript Writing National Council for Business Education. Later revisions 


were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of 


Test I1I—Third Semester Delta Pi Epsilon. Volume XIV, the most recent volume, was 
Part I. Timed Writing a 
Part II. Letter With Tabulation released in 1957. The new series was prepared by Ruthetta 
Part III. Business Forms Krause and a committee representing the Research Founda- 
Part IV. Rough Draft Manuscript tion of UBEA. It is the policy of the sponsor of these tests 
Test 1V—Fourth Semester to conduct a continuous program of research and make re- 
Part I. Timed Writing visions as deemed advisable. 
Part II. Index Cards 
Part III. Form Letters A manual for teachers which in- 


Part IV. Rough Draft Memorandum 
With Tabulation 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 
textbook. 


PRICE LIST 


1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 
2 packages (20 tests and manual).... 1.60 
3 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
4 packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 
S packages (50 tests and manual).... 3 


Sruvents TYPEWRITING TEST 


cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 


$ —— (8U tests and manual).... 
packages or more @ 50 cents a package 
A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 
of 590. 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.50, 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose ¢ in pay 


: Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
packages of Test I Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Educatien or school order forms . 


Scebuxsceeeeeas packages of Test II 
cctesatiotecces packages of Test III 


sbbbibiousveccctcia packages of Test IV School or O 
Add City & State. 


Name and Title. 
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NB E Tests 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 

The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 

YOU can make this possible now. 

How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bound Volumes 
UBEA Publications 


Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent 
method of maintaining your magazines. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
Combined Volume I and II $6.50 
Volumes III through XI each = $6.50 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


Volumes IV through XXV each $4.50 
(Limited supply of Volumes IV, V, XI) 
Address your inquiries to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Look who makes the most versatile table in “educationdom” INTERSTATE DOES ! 


Model 6-229 


SEND NOW 


for complete information on the Model 6-229 


ADJUSTEZE table and other years-ahead business 


education furniture. Write Dept. F. 


ADJUSTEZE 


FULLY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 


Interstate makes the Model 6-229 Adjusteze 
table with sturdy steel base construction. So 
it takes the weight of large calculating ma- 
chines. Interstate gives it a roomy 24” x 48” 
top. So it’s a perfect bookkeeping, conference 
or 2-student study table. Interstate designs it to 
go up and down easily and quickly from 19” 
to 31”. So it can suit the height of all your 
students — short, medium or tall. Here, indeed, 
is a table with a uniquely versatile personality 
and with the exceptional durability required to 
_ stand up under years of hard classroom use. 


Anaheim, Calitorsia 
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Should Bookkeeping Be Taught to College 
Bound Students? , 


A Provocative Look at Present Practices 
In the High School Bookkeeping Classes 


By JAMES S. LANHAM 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


C OLLEGE TEACHERS of accounting often believe 
that students who have had high school bookkeep- 
ing are handicapped in their first year accounting 
courses because the wnlearning process is harder than 
the learning process. In too many eases students have 
to unlearn some of the things they learned in their high 
school course in bookkeeping because of faulty analysis 
of why certain procedures are followed in bookkeeping. 

Too often the bookkeeping process has not been ex- 
plained as a statistical means of compressing business 
transactional data into manageable groups so these data 
ean be analyzed, measured, and made intelligible. In 
other eases bookkeeping is taught as a mysterious ritual 
which is to be memorized, unquestioned, and never 
varied, but with all sorts of secret memory guides passed 
down from the ‘‘high priestess’’ to the students be- 
cause they are the chosen few permitted to worship at 
her feet. 

College teachers find it difficult to break this ‘‘spell’’ 
and substitute the idea that there is an orderly pattern 
behind the classification of business data into statistical 
groupings and that this compression process is the first 
step toward making business facts understandable. It 
is only fair to point out that some college courses in 
elementary accounting are guilty of the same sins. But, 
this guilt in college courses does not excuse or mitigate 
the crime perpetrated against the high school student 
whose mind has been locked against the truth behind 
the bookkeeping process. 


Objection to Hith School Bookkeeping 


There are quite a number of students who receive 
excellent instruction in high school bookkeeping and who 
do well—in fact many do much better work in elemen- 
tary accounting courses than the students who have had 
no introduction to the bookkeeping process. Most college 
teachers who believe that college-bound students should 
not have a course in bookkeeping at the high school 
level have formed their opinion based on their experi- 
ence with students who have been trained improperly 
and who defend their previously acquired point of 
view. Those students who have had good instruction, and 
are not at odds with the subject matter presented, sel- 
dom indicate they have had previous experience with 
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the subject matter. In fact, college teachers are often 
unaware that such students have had a high school 
bookkeeping course. 

Possibly the one biggest objection to high school book- 
keeping results from those instances where students 
have been taught the process by rote and a long series 
of rules. The over-simplification of the explanation of 
the bookkeeping process by: explaining the structure of 
the accounts in terms of things coming into the busi- 
ness and things going out of the business and the 
personification of the accounts necessitates rote learning 
by rules. If high school students were taught that the 
accounts are statistical categories for classifying busi- 
ness data and that specific accounts are increased and 
decreased to match the effects of the transactions on 
the business, it would be easy to teach bookkeeping as 
a logical, reasoning process and rules would not be 
needed. The mystery surrounding double entry book- 
keeping can be dissipated if its processes are under- 
stood. 


Accounting Is a Measuring Device 


In general, most bookkeeping and elementary account- 
ing courses put too much stress on mechanics and form 
and too little explanation on why the records are kept. 
Since the major function of accounting is to measure 
income for an individual business enterprise and since 
business enterprises have inescapable individual differ- 
ences, it is imperative that the changes in the accounts 
resulting from the activities of the business be explained 
in terms of their effect on the individual business. Mis- 
classification of transactional data results unless the 
sensitivity of the accounts to transaction changes is 
recognized. Therefore, the explanation of debit and 
credit in terms of increases and decreases or in terms 
of what is owned and what is owed is unacceptable and 
completely negates the idea that accounting is a sensi- 
tive measuring tool. If. high school teachers will explain 
the bookkeeping process in its proper perspective, most 
of the criticisms of their courses will disappear. 

The high school bookkeeping course offers a great op- 
portunity to the high school student to explore a new 
area of knowledge. This course gives the teacher a 
chance to interest his students in a profession or voca- 
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*. .. bookkeping is (often) taught as a mysterious ritual which is to be memorized, unquestioned, and never varied ...” 


tion which offers almost unlimited opportunities to stu- 
dents and one in which the demand for properly trained 
accountants far exceeds the supply. Here, too, is the 
opportunity to convey to those who intend to become 
businessmen the idea that business activities can be 
measured and made understandable and that luck does 
not play as important a part in success as does knowl- 
edge about the facts and intelligent use of that knowl- 
edge. 

I should like to recommend to all teachers of book- 
keeping and accounting that they read and re-read A. 


C. Littleton’s monograph entitled Structure of Account- 
ing Theory, published by the American Accounting As- 
sociation in 1953. Professor Littleton explains the na- 
ture of the accounting process soundly and logically. 
Of course, many other writers have explained the proc- 
ess correctly also. If the materials in this one mono- 
graph were properly assimilated by all who teach book- 
keeping and the courses they teach modified so the stu- 
dents understand the integrated pattern of the process, 
high school bookkeeping courses would be recommended 
by most college teachers. 


Sort, Summarize, Prove, and Present 


By W. J. WAGONER 
Central High School 
Muncie, Indiana 


“66 ORT, SUMMARIZE, prove, and present’’ is a 
; basic concept that should be taught in bookkeep- 
ing. Almost all problems arising in bookkeeping or 
record keeping can be solved by using that premise. 
However, typical statements such as these appear in 
teachers’ manuals and in textbook introductions: ‘‘A 
quick overview of the complete bookkeeping cycle at the 
beginning of the course lays the foundation upon which 
to build future recording procedures.’’ This attempt to 
make the complete bookkeeping cycle appear to be the 
‘‘whole picture’’ for the learning process in bookkeep- 
ing has proved to be a stumbling block to many pupils. 

The majority of the graduates from high school courses 
in bookkeeping do not become bookkeepers; they do, 
however, perform many bookkeeping or recording jobs 
and often find that the classroom theory does not meet 
on-the-job requirements. The picture of the bookkeep- 
ing cycle does not fit into the jobs that the employee 
performs in the office and much of the recording done 
by the office employee seems quite remote in its relation- 
ship to the bookkeeping cycle. 

The question has been raised as to what additional 
material is needed in the bookkeeping textbooks to pre- 
pare the pupil to be a more competent worker in the 
office. However, the omission of valuable information 
in the textbooks is not necessarily the cause of this short- 
coming. The method of presentation used by teachers, 
which in most cases is the ‘‘bookkeeping eycle’’ as it is 
presented in the textbooks. is usually the cause of pupil 
difficulty in transferring his learning to the actual office 
situation. 
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The ‘‘whole picture’’ of bookkeeping should be taught 
as a concept of ‘‘sorting, summarizing, proving, and 
presenting.’’ In most cases—whether the job is that of 
keeping a daily summary sheet, preparing a payroll, 
recording accounts receivable, controlling inventory, 
keeping records for tax returns, journalizing, posting 
to a ledger, or preparing financial statements—the job 
of ‘‘sorting, summarizing, proving, and presenting the 
findings’”’ is required. 


The Bookkeeping Cycle 


The bookkeeping cycle itself is merely the sorting of 
the records of business transactions which cause a change 
in the ownership of the business, the summarizing of 
transactions as to their similarity, the proving of the 
accuracy of transactions by the use of debit and credit, 
and finally the presenting of findings of the summary in 
formal financial statements. 

These four examples show how the preceding concept 
is used in the different jobs in the office. 


Hanpuine Accounts RECEIVABLE 
1. Sort business papers that affect increases and decreases 
in accounts receivable into like groups. 
2. Summarize by putting entries in proper accounts. 


3. Prove accuracy by comparing the balance of the con- 
trolling account in the general ledger with the total of sub- 
sidiary ledger accounts. 

4. Present the findings by preparing a schedule of ac- 
counts receivable. 
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“The picture of the bookkeeping cycle does not fit into the job that the employee performs .. .” 


PREPARING A DaIty SUMMARY OR 
RECAPITULATION SHEET 


1. Sort the papers that affect cash receipts, cash payments, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, and so on, into like 
groups. 

2. Summarize the totals of cash sales, sales on account, 
eash purchases, and the like. 

3. Prove by comparing the ending balance of the cash re- 
cords with actual cash count and by comparing the ending 
balance of accounts receivable with actual total of accounts 
receivable. 

4. Present the findings on a form for convenient use in 
journalizing or analyzing. 


DAILY JOURNALIZING 


1. Sort transactions into special columns in a columnar 
journal or into special journals in order to record effect on 
different classifications. 

2. Summarize transactions of similar classification by ob- 
taining totals in each column in the journal. 

3. Prove the accuracy of journalizing by checking equal- 
ity of debits and credits. 

4. Present these totals by preparing a recapitulation form 
or by posting to ledger accounts. 


RECONCILING BANK AccoUNT 


1. Sort checks numerically into cancelled and outstanding. 
2. Summarize checks recorded and cancelled by bank and 
by checks written and not yet returned to bank. 


3. Prove accuracy by comparing balance in check book 
with balance on book statement and by reconciling those 


figures. 
4. Present results by preparing a bank reconcilement. 


In the performance of all these duties, the person 
keeping the bookkeeping records has had to use the con- 
cept of ‘‘sorting, summarizing, proving, and present- 
ing.’’? However, to understand the relationship of the 
complete bookkeeping cycle to some of these jobs is dif- 
ficult and even unnecessary for satisfactory completion 
of the job. Therefore, the teacher and textbook author 
should consider carefully whether or not their emphasis 
on the complete bookkeeping cycle as the ‘‘whole pic- 
ture’’ creates a difficult adjustment problem for the 
pupil upon employment. 

The contention of this writer is that the real basis of 
all bookkeeping is to ‘‘sort, summarize, prove, and pre- 
sent.’’ If this pattern of ‘‘sort, summarize, prove, and 
present’’ were used as the ‘‘ whole picture’’ of the learn- 
ing process in bookkeeping, teachers would find text- 
books contain adequate materials. And, in addition to 
the easier association of material, the pupil would trans- 
fer more readily his learning to the actual office situa- 
tion. 


Improving Bookkeeping Instruction by 
Obtaining Work Experience 


By I. DAVID SATLOW 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


EARS AGO, a person prepared for an occupation 
Y by serving as apprentice to a seasoned follower of 
the occupation. As time went on, the apprenticeship 
system gave way to formal schooling, whereby spe- 
cialized instruction was offered in educational institu- 
tions to prepare young people for the trades—even for 
the professions. Thus, we found vocational education 
coming into its own on all levels. 

Insofar as bookkeeping is concerned, the first in- 
structors of the subject in secondary schools were people 
who had been bookkeepers in business and who were 
prevailed upon by their respective communities to 
abandon their office jobs and accept teaching positions 
to prepare young people for careers as bookkeepers. 
Some of the pioneer teachers may not have been masters 
in pedagogy or in psychology; they were generally 
master bookkeepers who had had years of experience 
wearing a green eye shade, sitting on a high stool, and 
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making entries in a set of books that were kept on a 
wide, elevated desk. 

These early teachers did have one advantage in their 
favor—practical experience in business. Their succes- 
sors, however, entered the teaching ranks as a result of 
book learning and classroom attendance, rather than 
actual experience as bookkeepers or accountants. 


The Philosophy of Work Experience 


A number of communities soon realized the inade- 
quacy of such preparation for the teaching of book- 
keeping. The New York City Board of Education, for 
example, adopted the requirement that anyone desiring 
to teach bookkeeping in a secondary school must have 
had one year’s practical experience in bookkeeping or 
related work—this in addition to all other requirements 
for the teaching license. 


“The teacher achieves status by being recognized as a person who maintains contact with the business world.” 


It is not within the purview of the present article 
to enter into a discussion as to the adequacy of a one- 
year business-experience requirement. What is signifi- 
cant is a recognition of the philosophy behind the re- 
quirement of practical experience in the skill subject 
which one seeks to teach. In brief, it might be expressed 
as follows: When bookkeepers are instructed by teachers 
who have had business experience, their preparation is 
practical; when they are instructed by people who have 
derived their knowledge from the world of books ex- 
clusively, their preparation is bookish. 

The present teacher shortage has made it necessary 
for many a community to abandon ideal specifications 
and to accept candidates for bookkeeping teaching posi- 
tions more on the basis of potential strength than on 
their background and ability. It is actually a case of 
resorting to faith and hope—faith in the inherent desire 
of mankind to better itself, and hope that the new 
teacher will be so imbued with professional zeal to 
justify that faith. 


Bookkeeping Experience Can Be Acquired 


What is lacking in the form of practical experience 
preparatory to the teaching of bookkeeping can be ac- 
quired through work experience contemporaneous with 
one’s teaching. There are two safeguards to be fol- 
lowed. In the first place, such work should not interfere 
with one’s teaching duties; in the second place, and 
this is undoubtedly the more important one, it should 
not affect one’s health. The teacher’s work experience 
should not impinge on his teaching, nor should his time 
schedule be so crowded as.to cause physical and emo- 
tional exhaustion. One should realize that sound physical 
health today is no criterion of ability to withstand an 
endless amount of draining of energy. Medical and 
psychological studies have disclosed that bodily damage 
is gradual in its development, and that stresses and 
strains are cumulative in their effect. 

The bookkeeping teacher can obtain his work experi- 
ence by way of employment as part-time accountant 
with an accounting firm; he may serve as an independ- 
ent practicing accountant with several clients of his 
own; or find employment as a part-time bookkeeper. 
There are any number of small business firms that can- 
not afford a full-time bookkeeper and that would there- 
fore welcome the services of a conscientious, dependable, 
mature person who would arrive for a set number of 
hours a week in the late afternoon or on Saturdays for 
the purpose of maintaining a sound bookkeeping system. 


The Values of Work Experience 
What does work experience do for the teacher of 
bookkeeping? Its values are many. Through such ac- 
tivity, the bookkeeping teacher gets to feel the pulse of 
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business. Observing business routines in operation, he 
is in a position to appreciate the interrelationships 
among business event, business paper, and bookkeeping 
entry, and is therefore able to convey practical, signifi- 
cant knowledge to his students. He gets to see the most 
up-to-date forms and columnarizations in practice, and 
is able to enrich his instruction by bringing these into 
class. 

When he enters the business office regularly, and 
is charged with the keeping of business records, his 
information is up to date. The textbook cannot be re- 
vised every time a new law is passed or a new regula- 
tion is promulgated. By way of example, let us consider 
the social security tax rate. By the time a textbook is 
revised to bring the rate up to 114 per cent, the rate 
becomes 2 per cent, then 214 per cent (the present rate). 
In the meantime, the teacher who depends solely on the 
textbook for his information keeps on teaching his stu- 
dents the old, outdated rate. That also goes for the 
maximum salary on which social security contributions 
are assessed. These are but two illustrations of many 
that could have been cited; others deal with local sales 
tax, the state franchise tax, the gross profits tax, un- 
employment insurance, disability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and withholding taxes. 

Work experience also helps in the acquisition of a 
sense of values; the teachers get to realize that not 
all bookkeeping activities are of equal weight, and 
thus learn to assess the various knowledges and skills 
in terms of relative frequency and significance. 

The teacher who sees an actual bookkeeping system 
in operation can view his syllabus, textbook, and class- 
room procedures objectively and question some of the 
practices which the syllabus and textbook have per- 
petuated, but which business has long since discarded. 

The teacher achieves status by being recognized as 
a person who maintains contact with the business world. 
He also achieves emotional security in the knowledge 
that his growth has not ceased with the termination of 
his collegiate education. And he often spares himself 
the embarrassment that comes from being corrected by 
colleagues or by students who may have heard at home 
about current practices or who may have actually seen 
them through out-of-school employment. 

What has been said applies with equal force to the 
seasoned teacher who did have experience in a business 
office, but whose experience is not recent. Bookkeeping 
is dynamic, not static; since it is ever changing, any 
teacher who has been out of touch with business simply 
places himself in the position of the trainman who 
memorized the old timetable and who persists in 
answering all queries on the basis of that schedule 
rather than the one currently in force. 
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“The trend in classrooms is from rigid, military-like rows of desks to attractive, adjustable, functional furniture.” 


Furniture and Equipment for Bookkeeping 


A Practical Set of Criteria for Selection 


By FRANK GILMER, JR. 
Valley High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


66D UNCTIONAL?” is a popular word used by writers 

these days. It is used in business to describe or- 
ganizational charts and in the graphic arts to denote 
readable type faces. Also, in advertising copy, it de- 
scribes everything from automobiles to popcorn. Despite 
the different meanings it has for different people, ‘‘fune- 
tional’’ simply means that the form of an object should 
be in keeping with its use. Form and functionality do 
change and this is contrasted by the classroom of yester- 
day and today. Compare, for example, the traditional, 
iron-sided desks, which were arranged in military-like 
rows and bolted to the floor, to the modern, movable, 
adjustable, attractive furniture which provides for flex- 
ibility and informality. 

Since form follows function, the selection of bookkeep- 
ing furniture and equipment should be based on the pro- 
posed use. Certainly the function of a desk in the book- 
keeping classroom is going to vary widely from the func- 
tion of a desk in the typewriting classroom or of one 
used for the teaching of history. For bookkeeping, a 
large-surface work area is desirable so that various forms 
and working papers can be easily accommodated. Each 
desk should be individual, and space may be provided 
for the use of an adding machine or calculator. Often 
in the smaller schools, equipment must be selected for 
dual-purpose rooms; for example, a typewriting-book- 
keeping arrangement. Here again the function of the 
items must be taken into consideration. An L-shaped 
desk with two different work areas might be a possible 
solution in such eases. 

After determining just what function each item in the 
bookkeeping classroom is to serve, then the problem is 
to find furniture and equipment that is designed and 
constructed to meet the needs. The first and most logical 
sources are the manufacturers themselves. Through them 
or their dealers, there is available a wealth of brochures 
and other printed matter describing and illustrating 
items in detail. 

A second possible source is the school architect. He is 
the professional person whose job it is to keep informed 
about the latest trends, not only in the buildings them- 
selves but in the closely-related field of furnishing them. 
The architect can recommend items that are not only 
functional but which will fit in with the building design. 

As a third source, don’t overlook available libraries. 
Although there are few books dealing with the major 
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area of classroom furniture and equipment, there is 
much information available in the professional maga- 
zines, especially those published for administrators. 
Some of the advertisements in these publications offer 
valuable ideas and suggestions. 

If, after exhausting these sources, there is still noth- 
ing available that meets the determined specifications, 
perhaps the school shop can help. If school policy per- 
mits this type of activity and facilities are available, a 
very satisfactory result may be obtained. These shop- 
constructed items often prove to be not only less expen- 
sive in actual cash outlay, but more durable as well. 

Two sets of criteria listed here can help you, the busi- 
ness teacher, meet immediate needs even though it may 
not answer all your questions. 

Keep the following points in mind when selecting 
furniture for the bookkeeping classroom : 

1. Provide flat, smooth working areas that are easy to 
maintain. Plastic tops resist writing and carving but should be 
carefully checked for glare. 

2. Either adjustable desks or desks of several different 
heights should be provided. Desks of several different heights 
help make it possible to accommodate individuals of different 
size, thus providing a better and more healthful classroom 
atmosphere. 

3. There should be no drawers or recesses to collect waste 
paper and trash. 

4. Chairs need not be adjustable. A comfortable seat suit- 
able for regular classroom use is recommended. 

5. Furniture should be arranged so the teacher can cir- 
culate throughout the room. Furniture should not be bolted to 
the floor. Keep the group flexible. 

6. Provide wall or cabinet storage space that can be locked. 
Open shelving is satisfactory for some material. 


When selecting equipment for the bookkeeping class- 


room, remember : 

1. Hand-operated machines are less expensive and just as 
acceptable as electric machines. Although electric machines are: 
becoming standard for business use, the hand-operated models. 
often provide the student with a better understanding of the 
machine operation. 

2. Machines which dispense a printed tape are more useful 
for bookkeeping because the tape can be used for checking 
figures. 

3. Provide at least one adding machine or ealeulator for 
each ten students. 

4. Audio-visual equipment, especially an overhead pro- 
jector, is extremely useful in bookkeeping. Do not overlook a 
projection screen (either portable or stationary) and some 
way to darken the windows. 

5. Chalk boards with permanent ruling of bookkeeping 
forms are desirable. 
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**, . . internal control in a single entry system is difficult to regulate.” 


What About Single Entry Bookkeeping? 


Business Uses It; Teachers Ignore It 


By ALVIN C. BECKETT 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


HROUGHOUT THE PERIOD of the past one hun- 

dred years, such books as Bookkeeping by Single 
Entry; For Schools and Academies and Bryant’s New 
Counting-House Bookkeeping have quietly disappeared 
from our schoolrooms. Much more modern treatises, 
dealing properly with the bookkeeping problems of busi- 
ness, have replaced their outmoded predecessors. How 
worthy are these modern-day replacements? Have they 
turned out to be the panacea which they have been 
heralded to be? Do most businesses keep a double entry 
system of books? Is education truly serving the commu- 
nity needs? 

A casual visit to those enterprises, located on the 
quieter thoroughfares of our American scene, causes the 
serious-minded business educator to stop and reflect after 
he has asked businessmen the question, ‘‘Do you use 
“double entry’ bookkeeping?’’ If the businessman in 
Terre Haute is not a total stranger to the meaning of 
the question—inferring a double set of books are kept— 
the odds are that in seven out of ten cases the answer in 
that city will be in the negative. If this question were 
asked again in Philadelphia, as representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city actually did a few 
years ago, chances are that nine out of ten interviewees 
would again supply an emphatic No! 

Do you doubt these figures? Anyone who has read 
How To Lie With Statistics can understand how to mis- 
interpret the facts. Have you surveyed your employ- 
ment community for an answer to this question; have 
you sought your answers to this question on Market 
Street in Philadelphia, Newark, San Francisco, or Gal- 
veston? Good! Now go to Division Street in Long 
Branch, Springfield, Bakersfield, or Boise! Yes, those 
figures still stand in favor of single entry bookkeeping 
as you continue to interview the small businessman and 
see fewer mammoth business controllers. 


Single Entry Defined 


If, then, you concede that there is some need for the 
introduction of an understanding of the principles of 
single entry bookkeeping, the next step to be taken is 
that of reviewing what these principles are. Just how 
does a person do single entry bookkeeping? There can 
not be many complications to the process for this is the 
system that statistics could not ignore and this is the 
system those ‘‘uneducated’’ businessmen use. 
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Just what is bookkeeping? Simply defined, it is the 
systematic recording of the transactions of business. And 
how does single entry bookkeeping differ from that of 


‘double entry bookkeeping? As inferred from the key 


word ‘‘single’’ in its proper title, single entry book- 
keeping is just that. One entry is generally made in the 
ledger for each transaction while in double entry book- 
keeping the same entry is recorded in two or more ac- 
counts in the ledger. An illustration of this over-sim- 
plified approach to definitions is: If a business sells 
Hamden Spooner a keg of nails on credit, Hamden Spoo- 
ner’s account will be charged and in single entry this is 
the only account in which the charge will be entered; 
but in double entry, besides being debited to Spooner’s 
account, it will also be credited to the sales account; 
hence, the name ‘‘double entry.’ 

What books of single entry are used when the busi- 
nessman elects to use this system of bookkeeping? Gen- 
erally, a day book (or journal, in double entry lan- 
guage) is kept for the purpose of entering a record of 
the transactions of a non-cash nature as they occur. The 
debits and credits belonging to different persons are in- 
termingled in chronological order together with other 
entries of a non-personal nature. The day book contains 
a history of the non-cash business transactions as they 
oceur and is kept on the assumption that disputes are 
more easily avoided if details are written rather than 
left to the memory of one person while forgotten by 
another. Memoranda of contracted agreements may also 
be written into the day book for purposes of record. 

A companion record to the day book, commonly used 
in single entry bookkeeping, is the cash book. All the 
money received, as well as that paid out, is entered in 
the cash book. The amount of cash on hand and all that 
which is received from day to day, is entered on the 
debit side; and that which is paid out is entered on the 
credit side of the cash book. Entries in the day book or 
eash book having to do with the proprietor’s capital or 
drawing accounts, and individual accounts with custom- 
ers or creditors, are summarized through posting to a 
third book commonly called the ledger. Finally, it is 
important to remember that when books are kept strictly 
by single entry the only accounts kept in the ledger are 
those with persons; and those accounts show on the debit 
side what these persons owe the business, and on the 
eredit side what the business owes them. Additional 
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*. .. inadequate data do not permit a detailed analysis of the sources of income, or the costs and expenditures incurred.” 


books of entry to record notes and drafts, sales on con- 
signment, or purchases of merchandise are sometimes 
used, but businesses using these books of record are 
negligible in number. 

How are these books of single entry—day book, cash 
book, and ledger—kept? The following brief narrative 
of events is recorded in single entry fashion for pur- 
poses of illustration : 

Dee. 1 Herbert Pound invests $500 cash, a truck valued at 
$1500, office and store equipment valued at $300, 


and merchandise worth $200 in a single proprietor- 
ship mereantile business. 


Dee. 2 Paid rent $150 to Howard Regal. 

Dee. 3 Bought merchandise for $200 cash from Max Serf- 
man. 

Dee. 4 Sold merchandise on account to Gilbert Cahn for 
$500. 

Dec. 5 Sold merchandise on account to Patrick Curley for 
$200. 

Dec. 6 Cash sales amounted to $150. 

Dee. 6 Bought merchandise on account from Max Serfman 
for $800. 

Dee. 8 Bought furniture for office from William Narrower 
for $50 cash. 


Dec. 9 Herbert Pound withdrew $100 cash. _ 

Dec. 10 Received $250 from Gilbert Cahn on account. 
Dec.11 Received $200 owed by Patrick Curley. ' 
Deec.12 Paid $250 to Max Serfman on account. 

Dee. 13 Paid $100 salary to Clerk John Mire. 

Dee.15 Received $150 from Gilbert Cahn on account. 


CasH Book 
DATE EXPLANATION LF RECEIVED DISBURSED 
1957 
Dee. 1 H. Pound, Capital Invest- 
ment it $500 
2 Rent to H. Regal $150 
3 Mdse. from Max Serfman 200 
6 Sales for cash 150 
8 Furniture from W. Nar- 
rower 50 
9 H. Pound, Personal 2 100 
LO G. Cahn, on account 3 250 
11 P. Curley, on account 4 200 
12 M. Serfman, on account 5 ~ 250 
13. J. Mire, salary 100 
15 @G. Cahn, on account 3 150 
Day Book 
DATE EXPLANATION |" LF DEBIT CREDIT 
Dee 1 H. Pound, Capital—truck 
$1500; office. & store 
equip. $300; mdse. $200 y | $2000 
4 Sold to Gilbert’ Cahn on 
account -3 $500 
5 Sold to Patrick Curley on 
account 200 
6 Bought from Max Serf- 
man on account 5 800 
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LEDGER* 
H. Pound, Cap. 1 H. Pound, Pers. 2 G. Cahn 3 
500 100 500 | 250 
2000 150 
Patrick Curley 4 Max Serfman 5 
200 | 200 250| 800 


*Posting referenes, dates and explanations have been omitted from the 
ledger illustrations. 


From this brief illustration it should be evident that 
single entry books are easy to keep. This undoubtedly 
explains why so many businessmen favor the use of this 
system over that of double entry. Certainly men who 
are in professions such as medical, dental, legal, or psy- 
chiatric find this system suitable, as do some of the busi- 
ness or personal service organizations, the non-profit 
groups, and the small retailers. 


Judgment of the Single Entry System 

There are serious objections to the single entry system, 
however, and it is necessary for business educators to 
understand why these objections are valid and to com- 
prehend how to draw key interpretations from single 
entry books if they are to appreciate why this system 
is both workable and unreliable. Invoke each of the 
following criteria as you question the reliability of the 
single entry system and you will understand why the 
double entry system is better. 

1. Profit or loss must be determinable. Obviously, 
since all businesses and individuals must comply with 
the Federal Income Tax Codes, such a determination 
must be possible. The weakness of the single entry sys- 
tem lies in the fact that such inadequate data do not 
permit a detailed analysis of the sources of income, or 
the costs and expenses incurred. 

2. The books should be in balance. While the simple 
fact that the books are in balance does not, in itself, 
guarantee accurate records there is an implication of 
some sort of accuracy and stability. It is impossible to. 
balance a set of single entry books, for either the debit. 
or the credit portion of each entry is missing. The cash 
balance may agree with the bank statement, but this 
does not assure us that all cash received in the course of 
business reached the bank or the ewner of the business. 
Entries omitted from the day book or the cash book are 
hard to trace. ; 


3. <A system of internal control should be possible. 
While the main implication of internal control is the 
separation of the duties of handling cash and recording 
it, internal control also involves other items. The well- 
regulated and -managed business, then, should provide 
for a system of record keeping which lends itself to a 
control of cash and other items. From the preceding 
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“It is impossible to balance a set of single entry books .. « 


criterion it should be evident that internal control in a 
single entry system is difficult to regulate. The real 
accounts of the business are not maintained, and the 
problems of stock control remain. 

4. External auditing should be possible. The inde- 
pendent audit is a necessary part of today’s record 
keeping, not only to test the honesty of employees but 
also to prove the accuracy and consistency of the records. 
If supporting and convincing evidence remains in the 
files of a business using a single entry system, it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct the real and nominal accounts. How- 
ever, an accountant charged with the responsibility of 
reconstructing records from insufficient materials can- 
not guarantee the reliability of the audit he performs. 

5. The determination of net worth should be done 
with ease. Net worth is the thermometer by which the 
owner or owners can tell how the business is prospering 
as a going concern. As was mentioned in the previous 
criterion, it is possible to reconstruct the data not con- 
tained in the accounts used for single entry record keep- 
ing. However, there is the question whether all assets 
and liabilities have been included and, if included, that 
all assets and liabilities have been appraised correctly. 

6. Good management requires adequate records. Man- 
agement is concerned with the operations of the current 
period, but it is also concerned with the past operations 
and the long-term future trends. Adequate, consistent, 
approved bookkeeping methods are necessary if manage- 
ment is to be well informed with an accurate base for its 


decisions. The ratio tests and other analyses customarily 
applied in those businesses using a double entry system 
cannot be applied by firms using a single entry system 
because the single entry records are inadequate and 
many of the figures cannot be readily obtained. 


Possible Solution 

Businessmen do use single entry bookkeeping and a 
survey of local business practices should confirm this fact, 
so ignoring the existence of such a system should not be 
the answer of any education for business. Textbooks 
originally written for the teaching of single entry book- 
keeping have practically ceased to exist; furthermore, 
very few college accounting textbooks acknowledge that 
such a system is in use today. (The textbook by Moyer 
and Scovill does have a chapter on single entry book- 
keeping.) How can business educators reconcile this 
situation ? 

One possible solution t. this ‘‘two-headed Janus”’ 
might be the development of a unit in bookkeeping de- 
signed to do the following: (1) train students to record 
transactions in the (a) day book, (b) cash book, and (ec) 
ledger; (2) teach students how, in the absence of real 
and nominal accounts, to construct the balance sheet 
and profit and loss statements from single entry records; 
(3) improve current methods of analyzing such brief 
records for the purpose of reconstructing missing de- 
tails; and (4) do a better job of selling students on the 
idea that double entry bookkeeping is better for business. 


Let's Teodh More Than Bookkeeping 


By JASPER J. SAWATZKY 
Buhler Rural High School 
Buhler, Kansas 


nan EDUCATORS often criticize the small 
high school curriculum stating that only the skill 
subjects, including bookkeeping, were being offered. 
Unfortunately, this criticism of the small schools—and 
even many larger ones—may be justified for some have 
not ‘‘kept up with the times’’ in developing their busi- 
ness offerings. 

Many courses, both in the skill and academic areas, 
are so rigid in plan and objective that variety is seldom 
attempted. Yet, bookkeeping is a versatile subject and 
is sufficiently flexible to allow for the teaching of more 
than just bookkeeping. Vocational preparation is one 
of the objectives of bookkeeping, but it should not be 
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the only one, as evidenced by the following quotation: 
In general, most researchers agreed that the bookkeep- 
ing course could not be justified solely on the vocational 
objective, that the extent to which nonvocational objec- 
tives are being realized at present is questionable, and 
that personal-use and business-use values should be com- 
bined in the same course rather than in separate and 
distinct courses.! 
Through bookkeeping, the student not only acquires a 

better understanding of the general functions of busi- 

ness, but he also acquires a knowledge of the details of 


1§ub-committee of the Joint Committee on Coordination and Integration 
of Research in Business Education, ‘‘What We Know About Bookkeeping 
and Accounting—From Research,” Business Education Forum, April 1954, 


p. 25. 
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“Efficient bookkeeping for business use is no more important than bookkeeping for family use.” 


business operations. Here, the student can also be ex- 
posed to the importance of record keeping in his own 
life as well as in business. If the bookkeeping course is 
offered to twelfth grade students, they will be vitally 
interested in knowing the most efficient way to carry on 
their own finances when they leave the classroom. 


Opportunities Missed 


Yet, too many of us miss the opportunities that are 
presented in bookkeeping. Special courses may be offered 
in consumer education in a large school system, but in 
the small high school this is seldom possible. As a re- 
sult, very little information is passed on to students 
who need as much practical and usable information as 
they can acquire. Instead of including personal budget- 
ing, we work partnership and corporation accounting 
problems—points that will be included in the next course 
that the prospective accounting student will take in col- 
lege and which the non-accounting student may not 
need. 

Instead of concentrating on principles basic to an 
understanding of accounting, we stay rigidly with the 
textbook that is already too rigid in its methods of keep- 
ing books. We assign countless worksheets and adjust- 
ing and closing entries when we know quite well that the 
high school graduate will probably never have the op- 
portunity of performing anything more detailed than 
an accounts receivable or payable ledger. Should not 
our students get the basic understanding of accounting 
and then, if they desire to do so, take additional courses 
in college to qualify them for accounting positions? We 
also teach our students how to record entries in several 
types of journals described in our textbooks, but seldom, 
if ever, bring in actual journals that are used by local 
business firms. 

Then we hear complaints by businessmen saying that 
our bookkeeping students are ‘‘lost’’ when they attempt 
to record a few simple entries on the job. Perhaps some 
of these conditions exist because we fail to get a part- 
time job with some local firm or even fail to become 
acquainted with the local businessmen. Many of these 
businessmen are genuinely interested in what we teach 
and would enjoy coming into the classroom to explain 
their own accounting systems. 

Money management is another neglected area. It is 
true that other departments in school may include some 
aspects of money management, but the business teacher 
is in a unique position regarding this area and should 
feel it his responsibility to impart this vital information 
to at least a portion of his students. In a survey made 
by the Household Finance Corporation, it was found 
that more than three times as many home economies 
teachers as business teachers were teaching money man- 
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agement. Does this mean that we are indifferent to this 
area of consumer education? No, of course not. What, 
then, is the answer? 


Planning for Integrated Subjects 


Generally, the business teacher in a small school sys- 
tem is unable to find the time for long-range, inter- 
departmental, co-operative planning for the improve- 
ment of instruction. Incorporating consumer education 
with another business course is another matter, however, 
for this frequently involves no other teacher in the small 
school. In this instance the business teacher has but to 
eliminate some of the advanced bookkeeping chapters, 
and integrate at his own discretion various units in con- 
sumer economics. 

Just what procedures can be used to include consumer 
education in the elementary bookkeeping course? There 
are several ways. When the accounting methods for 
handling banking services and cash payments are dis- 
cussed, a local bank employee can visit the class to dis- 
cuss banking. The banker is usually able to order ex- 
cellent banking films that show the functions of banks 
and their relation to business and the individual, both 
of which are important to vocational and personal-use 
bookkeeping. 

When working problems on bad debts, one ean in- 
clude a unit on credit pertaining to the individual and 
the family. The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has organized some excellent reference 
material in booklet form that is quite inexpensive. The 
Commercial Credit Company has published material on 
using installment credit. There are countless other aids 
that are available for the asking, and again the applica- 
tion is both vocational and non-vocational. 


A unit on insurance could be included when payroll 
accounting is studied. This is an appropriate place since 
the deduction from the total earnings included the FICA 
tax, which is a form of insurance. Excellent free mate- 
rials are available through the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Local insurance men are usually willing to visit 
the classroom to explain different types of policies. 

One of the most practical of all units is that on buy- 
manship. Here, the student, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, learns that a brand name may not always mean 
top quality for the price paid. He also studies the pros 
and cons of advertising and learns how to eliminate bias, 
emotion, and irrationality from both his everyday and 
his special purchases. 


Including a unit of some type on budgeting is also a 
‘‘must.’? Many of the high school seniors know very 
little about their own family income and how it is spent. 
A greater appreciation for planned spending, therefore, 
almost always results from a carefully constructed unit 
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SECOND EDITION 
By Schneider, Smith, and Whitcraft 


New edition of a text designed to 
arouse and hold student interest. 
Sixteen units, 48 parts, arranged to 
develop better understanding of 
how business law affects everyone, 
everyday of his life; how law gov- 
erns business operation and man- 
agement ; and how to use law prin- 
ciples intelligently in business and 
personal affairs. The revision em- 
braces all leading state syllabi so 
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on this topic. With more and more of our graduates 
going on to college, a budget for the first year of college 
is a very provocative and practical project. 

If the instructor believes that too much diversion 
from the accounting problems at hand results from these 
‘‘attached’’ units, it would be possible to include the 
units after the basic principles of accounting have been 
covered—toward the end of the second semester, for 
example. A unit on income tax, however (which should 
include a minimum of a week’s instruction), should ob- 
viously be introduced not later than January so the stu- 
dents would have the added motivation of filing their 
own tax returns at the time of study. 

Where a separate course for consumer education is 
not possible, an integration of at least some of the more 
important units can be incorporated into the bookkeep- 
ing course. Efficient bookkeeping for business is no more 
important than bookkeeping for family use. It is up to 
the alert teacher of business to see that he is doing his 
part in educating the students about responsibilities and 
opportunities they will face tomorrow. 


Centennial Climaxed in QUARTERLY 

The winter issue of THE NATIONAL BusiINEss Epwca- 
TION QUARTERLY—NABTE Bvuut.etin 67, provides the 
media for an arresting compilation of activities of the 
Centennial year. 

Part I will include a challenge to business educators 
through a look at the present and a ‘‘peek’’ into the 
future. This is provided by some of the major addresses 
delivered at the Centennial Celebration for Business 
Education. 

Part II is a compilation of the keynote addresses and 
the summarization of group discussions on the four Vital 
Issues in Busines Education. Automation is the topic 
for Part IIlI—a comprehensive analysis of where we 
stand at the present time and a challenging look to the 
future. 

The final portion of the magazine will be devoted to 
the two historical productions staged at the Centennial 
Convention. The 1957-58 Roster of NABTE Institu- 
tional Members is also slated for this issue. Comprehen- 
sive Service and NABTE members automatically re- 
ceive copies of the publication. The list price for other 
copies will be $1.25. 


January FORUM Features Guidance 

Guidance, a part of every teacher’s responsibility and 
particularly the business teacher’s, will be featured in 
the January issue of Business EpucaTion Forum. 

Issue Editor J. Frank Dame has secured outstanding 
articles covering several phases of the guidance program. 
The topics to be covered will range from a rather gen- 
eral coverage of the guidance responsibilities of the 
business teacher and the role of the guidance counselor 
in the business education program to more specific topics 
such as the use of cumulative records. 

The services section is planned to be of specific help 
to all business teachers by listing outstanding, up-to-date 
teaching aids under each of the subject headings. 
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United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


PREDICTING SHORTHAND SUCCESS 


Contributed by Bernadine Meyer, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘‘HE NEVER SHOULD have been in shorthand in the 
first place; I knew he would fail.’’ ‘‘No one ean take 
shorthand in our school unless he has at least a ‘C’ 
average in English and has a certain score on the read- 
ing test we give.’’ Sound familiar? These statements 
could be part of the conversation at any gathering of 
shorthand teachers. 

Shorthand teachers for years have been interested in 
the selection of students and the prediction of student 
success or failure. A great many theories concerning 
shorthand prognosis have been advanced over the years. 
Some of them have been repeated so often that, merely 
because of this repetition, they have become a part of 
the traditional beliefs in business education. A query 
of shorthand teachers will verify the fact that the 
theories held by them regarding shorthand prognosis 
are many and varied. One will tell you that knowledge 
of a student’s IQ is all that is needed to predict the 
student’s shorthand mark. Another states that it is 
reading ability that determines shorthand success or 
failure. Others would base their predictions of short- 
hand success on such factors as personality ratings, re- 
sults of clerical or shorthand aptitude tests, foreign 
language marks, scholastic records, or combinations of 
these and other factors. Not only do shorthand teachers 
believe these factors will predict shorthand success, but 
surveys show that teachers actually use them in deter- 
mining which students will be permitted to study short- 
hand. 

To refuse a student the right to study shorthand is 
a serious matter. It deprives the student of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a vocational skill and may, in this way, 
limit his job opportunities and his future earning power. 
Therefore, the teacher who refuses to permit a student 
to study shorthand must be certain that the criterion 
he uses for rejecting the student is a valid one—one that 
will predict accurately and one that will not result in 
the elimination of students who could be successful. 

It is necessary, then, to appraise the various measures 
that are used to predict shorthand success. The method 
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of appraisal will, to a great extent, determine its ac- 
euracy. An accurate appraisal will neither be based up- 
on the intuition of Miss Jones who has taught for years, 
nor upon the fact that ‘‘Miss Smith down at Elm Street 
High School says so and I know she’s a good teacher.’’ 
Neither will it be based upon the fact that Professor 
So and So at the State University once said he believed 
shorthand success was probably related to a particular 
factor, nor will it be based upon an opinion expressed 
by speakers, textbook authors and contributors to profes- 
sional magazines. An accurate appraisal, a reliable one, 
will be based upon scientific evidence—the findings and 
conclusions that come from reliable research and study. 


It would be impossible to review in this article the | 
innumerable studies and research projects that have 
been undertaken in the area of shorthand prognosis, 
but excellent summaries and reviews of these works can 
be found in Anderson,! Osborne,? Veon,* and others. 
Research workers have investigated the relation between 
shorthand achievement and a variety of factors. The 
result of the research* to date is this: the factor or 
combination of factors that will predict shorthand suc- 
cess with a high enough degree of confidence to prohibit 
students from taking shorthand is still unknown. It is 
true that research workers have reported a ‘positive rela- 
tion between shorthand success and a number of factors, 
but it is also true that the correlations that were obtained 
are not high enough to justify use of these factors to 
select students for shorthand. The relation found be- 
tween shorthand success and a given factor (or com- 
bination of factors) resulted, in most cases, in a cor- 
relation so low that a prediction based upon it would 
not be any better than selecting students on a chance 
basis. (Please turn to page 21) 


1Ruth I. Anderson. An Analysis and Classification of Research in Short- 
hand and Transcription, Ed.D. dissertation. Indiana University, 1946. 

2Agnes E. Osborne. The Relationship Between Certain Psychological 
Tests and Shorthand Achievement. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943, p. 4-28. 

8Dorothy Veon. The Relationship of Learning Factors Found in Certain 
Modern Foreign-Language Aptitude Tests to the Prediction of Shorthand 
Achievement in College. Stillwater, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, ig p. 14-33. 

‘Osborne, op. cit., p. 53; Elvin S. Eyster. ‘Prognosis of Scholastic Suc- 
cess in Shorthand, » “National Business Education Quarterly, VIII, 2 
(December, 1938), p. 34; and University of Toronto, Ontario College 
of Education, Department of Educational Research. Selection and Train- 
ing of Shorthand Students in Ontario Secondary Schools (Toronto: Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1949) p. 82. 
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TYPEWRITING 


A COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
GROSS SPEED OF FIFTEEN BEGINNING 
TYPEWRITING CLASSES USING ELECTRIC 
AND MANUAL TYPEWRITERS 


Contributed by Verne E. Schmale, Mary D. Bradford 
High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE USE of electric typewriters has increased rapidly, 
and in many schools throughout the country this has 
focused the attention of business educators and admini- 
strators on the merits of the electric typewriter as a 
teaching instrument in high school typewriting pro- 
grams. 

The writer made a study comparing the achievement 
of a number of students using both electric and manual 
typewriters in an attempt to discover if electric type- 
writers make any significant contribution to typewrit- 
ing achievement. The study was based on comparative 
timed writings given to fifteen beginnine typewriting 
classes at the Mary D. Bradford High School in Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, during the 1954-55 school year. The 
school had, at the time of this study, one typewriting 
room equipped with all electric typewriters and two 
rooms equipped with all manual typewriters. This ar- 
rangement made it possible for the fifteen classes to be 
rotated every twelve weeks and permitted each class to 
spend twelve consecutive weeks on the electric machines 
at different periods of the year. Comparative timed 
writings were given at the end of each twelve-week pe- 
riod and the speed and accuracy scores were recorded. 


Number and Grouping of Students in This Study 


The fifteen classes, composed of 368 students, were ar- 
ranged in groups according to the time of the year they 
were on the . ‘ectric typewriters. These groups were re- 
ferred to as EMM, MEM, and MME, with ‘‘E”’ signify- 
ing electric, ‘‘M’’ signifying manual, and each letter 
representing a twelve-week period. The EMM group 
consisted of six classes with a total of 152 students and 
was the group which spent the first twelve weeks of the 
year on the electric typewriters and the second and 
third twelve-week periods on the manual typewriters. 
Group MEM consisted of those students who spent the 
first twelve weeks on the manual machines, the second 
twelve weeks on the electric machines, and the third 
twelve weeks on the manual machines. This group also 
consisted of six classes with a total of 141 students. 
Group MME eonsisted of three classes of seventy-five 
students, and was the group that spent the first twenty- 


Epitor’s Note: The interpretations of the data of this study 
were made by the editor. 
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four weeks on the manual machines and the last twelve 
weeks on the electric machines. 

Comparisons were made at the end of twelve, twenty- 
four and thirty-six weeks, using median gross speed and 
accuracy scores as a basis. These scores were taken from 
the best one of four 3-minute writings given at the end 
of twelve weeks and the best one of four 5-minute writ- 
ings at the end of twenty-four and thirty-six weeks. 
Only the gross speed scores are presented in this article. 

At the end of twelve weeks the gross speed achieve- 
ment of the groups show that the EMM group developed 
the fastest median speeds, as shown in Table I. 


Table I—MEDIAN GROSS SPEED ACHIEVEMENT OF 
THREE GROUPS OF BEGINNING TYPEWRITING 
CLASSES GROUPED BY TYPE OF MACHINE USED FOR 
A TWELVE-WEEK PERIOD 


(A total of 15 classes with 368 students) 


Period Group Median 
End of EMM* 33 
Twelve Weeks MEM 32 
MME 30 
End of EMM 37 
Twenty-Four Weeks MEM 40 
MME 37 
End of EMM 45 
Thirty-Six Weeks MEM 45 
: MME 44 


* E, Electric, M, Manual, Position of letter in series refers first, second 
or third twelve weeks. 


At the end of twenty-four weeks, the gross speed 
scores show the MEM group with a slightly higher 
median speed and indicate that the students who trans- 
ferred from the manuals to electrics progressed more 
rapidly than the students who transferred from the 
electrics to manuals. The figures also show that the 
MEM group typed somewhat faster than the students 
who made no transfer during the first twenty-four 
weeks, the MME group. 

The results at the end of the thirty-six weeks show 
that the group that transferred to the electric type- 
writers during the last twelve-week period had a me- 
dian speed of forty-four and that the MEM group had 
a median speed of forty-five words a minute as did the 
group, EMM, that used the manual typewriters during 
the last twenty-four weeks. It is interesting to observe 
that the median speed of all three groups at the end of 
the thirty-six weeks was practically the same. 

In order to understand and appreciate the gains from 
one period to another of the groups using electric type- 
vriters and those using the manual typewriter, the in- 
crease in speeds is shown in Table II. 
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TABLE II.—INCREASE IN MEDIAN SPEEDS OF THE 

THREE GROUPS OF BEGINNING TYPEWRITING CLASSES 

GROUPED BY TYPE OF MACHINE USED FOR A TWELVE- 
WEEK PERIOD 


Increase From Increase From Increase From 
12-Week Per. 24-Week Per. 12-Week Per. 


to 24-Week to 36-Week to 36-Week 
Group Per. Per. Per. 
EMM 4 8 12 
MEM 8 5 13 
MME 7 7 14 


The increase of the MEM group from the end of the 
first twelve-week period was eight median words a 
minute. The MME group had an increase of seven 
median words a minute, whereas the group that was on 
the electric typewriters the first twelve weeks and trans- 
ferred to the manual for the second period had an 
increase of only four median words a minute. 

Table II also shows that the group using the electric 
typewriters in the third twelve-week period had an 
increase of seven median words a minute during the 
third twelve-week period and the group using electric 
typewriters the first twelve weeks and the manual type- 
writers for the remaining twenty-four weeks had an 
increase of eight median words a minute. 

In observing the total increase of all three groups from 
the end of the first twelve-week period to the end of 
the year, it can be seen that the total increase was ap- 
proximately the same in each group. Since the differ- 
ence in the median score is so slight, perhaps not too 
much significance can be attached to the score. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It should be observed that no attempt was made to 
pair students from the various groups. The students 
were placed in the classes according to the ‘‘chance’’ of 
registration. It is believed, however, that this procedure 
is as good as any to warrant equality in these particular 
groups. It should be observed that the number of stu- 
dents in each group was quite large, as was shown in the 
introductory section of this report. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the results of the study are as valid as 
ean be secured due to the large number of students in 
each of the categories and due to the assignment of stu- 
dents in accordance with the chance of registration. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this 
study: 

1. The students using the electric typewriters most 
recently had the highest median increase although that 
increase was quite slight. 

2. The students who transferred to the electric type- 
writers showed a somewhat higher median speed at the 
end of twelve weeks as compared to those who trans- 
ferred back to the manual or those who continued with 
the manual. 

3. While the median speed increase was slightly in 
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favor of the group using the electric typewriters, the 
score does not appear to be significantly higher as com- 
pared to those who remained on the manual for a twenty- 
four-week period. 

4. This study shows definitely that those people who 
transferred from the electric typewriters to the manuals 
do not improve as much as those who transferred to the 
electrics or those who remained on the manual type- 
writers. 

5. It would appear that the transfer from the 
manual typewriter to the electric is much easier and 
far more advantageous to the student than transferring 
from electric typewriters to manuals. 


Ideal for adult typing classes! 


TEACH 
YOURSELF 
TO TYPE 


SCOTT 
HAMILTON 
HERTZFELD 


Here’s the ideal book for your adult typing 
classes. A self-teaching course that is short 
and speedy, but complete from keyboard to 
final application. 


e Each lesson is on a separate page and is 
designed as a complete unit 


e A Warmup Exercise precedes each lesson 


e Marginal notes in red act as guide-posts. 
for students 


e The spiral binding at top makes it pos- 
sible to stand the book beside the type- 
writer 


Thousands have learned to type by using the. 
class-tested methods in this book. The authors 
have had many years’ experience in teaching. 
the subject. 


$1.95 at all bookstores 


____— published by PITMAN 
New York, New York 
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THEY REDUCE OFFICE COSTS BECAUSE 
THEY KNOW BUSINESS ARITHMETIC! 


Contributed by Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 


YOU WILL BE STARTLED to discover that begin- 
ning office workers now are taught the arithmetic of 
figuring the cost of paper work in company-sponsored 
classes. The cost of paper work has mounted to the 
point that the preparation of an invoice for the sale of 
a $1.25 item can cost more than the item itself! Reduc- 
ing the cost of paper work now receives the attention of 
specialists employed solely for that purpose. 

Our wonder lies in the fact that businessmen now find 
it desirable to have office workers learn about the arith- 
metie of cost reduction. But office managers have found 
that this kind of arithmetic is part of the answer to the 
question : ‘‘ How can we reduce the cost of paper work?’’ 
The user of this arithmetic himself discovers the cost of 
work space, salary, and materials for each piece of office 
work he does—by himself! He mentally compares this 
cost with the price of a movie ticket, his noonday lunch, 
or something else that he buys frequently. Only then is 
the cost of paper work real and easy to visualize. Aware 
of the cost, the employee learns from the employer that 
whenever the cost of paper work can be reduced, the 
resulting savings will be shared with the office worker. 

We, as teachers, must add ‘‘cost consciousness’’ to our 
business arithmetic so that future clerical workers will 
be prepared for these new emphases. 


Arithmetic Makes Us Cost Conscious 


Here is how to go about it: Have your students figure 
the cost of preparing one invoice. Take a billing clerk 
as an example. He often occupies about forty square 
feet of floor space, has a desk and chair, and uses two 
office machines. The two office machines are an electric 
typewriter with a special attachment to feed billing 
forms continuously to the typewriter and a rotary cal- 
eulator on which to do the necessary figuring. The feed- 
ing attachment supplies continuous forms in quadru- 
plicate. Interleafed between the forms are carbon sheets 
so arranged by another feeding attachment that they 
may be used many times. 

How much does it cost to produce invoices? Here is 
the basic information that will help to answer the ques- 
tion: 

The company accountant figures that the cost of floor 
space and depreciation of desk, chair, and other office 
furniture on a yearly basis is $215. The yearly salary 
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of the billing clerk is $3,250. Typewriter upkeep and 
depreciation, including the special form feeding attach- 
ment, is $71. The calculator upkeep and depreciation is 
$28. The company has to provide heat, light, water, in- 
surance, and other benefits which are $317 each year for 
each office worker. 

All these expenses go on whether the billing clerk is 
billing or whether he is merely sitting at the typewriter. 
Have the students find the total of these yearly ex- 
penses, which is $3,881. Now, have the students figure 
the cost of providing this work station each minute. If 
we assume that there are fifty working weeks of five 
days each in a year, then $3,881 + 250 = $15.52, the 
cost each day for work space, salary, and overhead for 
the billing clerk. If the clerk works seven hours each 
day, then $15.52 + 7 = $2.22, the cost of each hour; 
and $2.22 + 60 = 3.7e, the cost of each minute. Every 
minute costs the company 3.7¢ for a work station and an 
office worker to prepare its bills. 

Let us assume that it takes eighteen minutes to pre- 
pare a typical invoice: 18 & 3.7¢ = 66.6c, the cost of 
producing an invoice? We must not forget that each 
invoice is prepared in quadruplicate on specially printed 
forms which cost 17e each. Thus, an invoice in this 
company costs 83.6ce. 

Luneh costs 80c—65e for a combination ham and 
cheese sandwich and 15ce for a glass of milk. The billing 
clerk easily spends less for noonday lunch than the cost 
of one bill he turns out. He now has a yardstick by 
which he can take rough measure of his work. 

There is more to this than what first comes to mind. 
Each passing minute rings up 3.7¢ expense. Each spoiled 
form causes the expense side of the ledger to increase 
17ce. Not only these facts are known by the billing clerk, 
but he also knows that his job costs a great deal more 
than only his salary. It costs $3,881 minus $3,250 or 
631 dollars more each year. 

This knowledge makes the billing clerk more than just 
a routine operator. He knows about his operation in the 
business just as the owner knows about the total opera- 
tion of the business. 

Perhaps this is one way for owners to take their office 
workers into confidence about the operation of the busi- 
ness. Armed with this knowledge, the office worker is in 
partnership with the owner. If the office worker can 
think of ways to increase production and cut costs, he 
ean share in the savings. 

We, as teachers, have much to learn from what is done 
in these company-sponsored classes. Remember, arith- 
metie can increase cost consciousness and can decrease 
costs. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS NEEDS FRIENDSHIP 
OF ALL TEACHERS 


Contributed by Vernon A. Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 


JUST BEFORE my neighbor left with her two sons for 
a week’s vacation in Colorado, she told us they had 
decided not to drive the family car. When asked, 
‘‘Are you going family plan?’’ she replied: ‘‘No, we 
are going by train!’’ We soon discovered that hardly 
any of our friends knew about family rates for traveling 
by train. The family of three referred to saved $60 on 
their trip through family plan travel. 

Recently, an automobile belonging to one of my col- 
leagues was stolen. His wife said, ‘‘I just don’t know 
how we shall manage during these days we are without 
a car!’’ This family did not know that their automobile 
insurance contained the provision allowing them $5 a 
day for car rental including taxicabs until their car 
was recovered. 

We business teachers know that those high school 
students who have studied consumer economics or gen- 
eral business possess the type of basic economic knowl- 
edge which my neighbor and colleague lacked. 

Why don’t more pupils study general business? Far 
too many business teachers prefer to teach typewriting, 
shorthand, or bookkeeping and frequently try to avoid 
the teaching of general business. This, in spite of the 
fact that all of their students will need and use basic 
consumer knowledge regardless of whether or not they 
work in business. General business needs our friend- 
ship! What can we do to develop such a friendship 
among our own teachers? 

Some colleges and universities have developed in- 
terest and enthusiasm about teaching general business. 
How did they do it? In the first place, they required 
their business education majors to take a methods 
course in the area of basic business. Secondly, in this 
methods course, the teacher demonstrated good teaching 
methodology. He showed these teacher prospects how 
general business can be taught interestingly. The course 
was taught in much the same manner that it should be 
taught at the high school level. Those who took these 
methods courses prepared sample teaching unit lesson 
plans. They also prepared professional logs containing 
ideas, charts, suggestions for bulletin board exhibits 
and sample supplementary teaching materials. 

What about older teachers? In addition to our new 
teacher graduates, we need the help and friendship of 
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teachers already in the field. For these teachers, the 
business teacher education colleges should be supplying 
leadership through in-service workshops and seminars. 
Specifically, they can (1) offer one- and two-week work- 
shops for graduate credit, (2) hold Saturday morning 
seminars for the general business teachers, and (3) 
share ideas and helpful teaching practices through pro- 
fessional publications. 

The recent publication, Let’s Educate Youth, presents 
a strong case for basic business economic education in 
our secondary schools.: This publication prepared by 
participants in a conference at New York University 
financed by the Esso Standard Oil Company, contains 
a message for business and school administrators. Plans 
are under way to distribute this brochure to high school 
principals throughout the nation. Let us hope that when 
these administrators approach their business teachers 
about offering such courses, they will find an attitude 
of kindness and friendship. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 17) 


What is the practical application of the evidence 
from research for the shorthand teacher? It is this: 
selection of students for shorthand cannot be justified 
on the basis of present-day knowledge and evidence. 
The shorthand teacher must be willing, where possible, 
to accept into his class all students who wish to study 
shorthand. To do otherwise is to deny entry into the 
class to some students who could be successful in short- 
hand. 

The shorthand teacher should view each of the stu- 
dents with an open mind and provide each one with an 
equal opportunity to succeed. If the teacher believes 
that a student with a particular characteristic will not 
learn shorthand (and the evidence from research in- 
dicates that such a belief is unwarranted), the chances 
are very great that student will not pass the shorthand 
course. 

Current practices in the selection of students for 
shorthand should be reviewed critically. Many students 
today are being denied the right to study shorthand 
becanse of opinions and theories that are unsubstan- 
tiated by reliable evidence. 

The factor or factors that ean predict shorthand suc- 
cess accurately may be isolated some day. Experimenta- 
tion, study, and additional research are the means to 
that end. 
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TESTED TEACHING TIPS IN 
SALESMANSHIP 


Contributed by Alfred E. Bray, Irvington High 
School, Irvington, New Jersey 


ONE of the persistent shortcomings in education has 
been an apparent inability to translate fundamental 
educational precepts into action. The following prin- 
ciples were selected from a recent youth survey for im- 
proved teaching: (1) keep your subject up to date, (2) 
provoke more class discussion, (3) bring the subject 
down to earth, and (4) teach more, talk less. It is the 
purpose of this article to apply these suggestions to the 
teaching of salesmanship. 

KEEP YOUR SUBJECT UP TO DATE. Teachers in salesman- 
ship should make greater use of periodicals, trade 
journals, sales magazines, and house organs. Current 
developments in fashion, ladies ready-to-wear, home 
appliances, grocery store management, or any phase of 
merchandising and marketing should become a regular 
part of the classroom procedure. The textbook contains 
a systematic outline of topics to be covered, but it may 
not be as current or have as much student appeal as 
articles about ‘‘real’’ business activities. For example, 
Automotive News, a weekly publication, may stimulate 
the average boy in your class to find out about auction 
prices on used ears, recent improvements, future models, 
new techniques in salesmanship by automobile manu- 
facturers, and the like. 

A recent issue of Sales Management described a re- 
designed individual plastic bowl to hold potato chips 
and a ‘‘dip’’ for TV snacks. The innovation is expected 
to boost sales for the promoter beyond twelve million 
dollars annually. Vitamins, cold remedies, reducing 
compounds, and now tranquilizers offer the American 
people relief from their aches, pains, overweight, and 
tensions. Sales promotion is an important ally of the 
salesman. Is the increased advertising by the airlines for 
passengers likely to sidetrack our railroads at a time 
when the railroads have sharply reduced their advertis- 
ing budgets? Discussion of such current developments 
will bring you and your course up to date! 

In a recent publication of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, an article suggested a solution to the 
problems of paying salesmen in the floor-covering de- 
partment a straight commission. It was claimed that 
the present five percent commission does not attract 
particularly aggressive people and consequently cus- 
tomers may be undersold, hurried into a sale, or even 
lost. Such timely topics add interest to your salesman- 
ship class and at the same time reveal important facets 
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of our American distribution system which are of real 
concern to those in selling. Students may be asked to 
make oral or written reports, the teachers may use such 
articles to arouse interest, but the outcome is sure to be 
better salesmanship classes. 

BRING THE SUBJECT DOWN TO EARTH. Television viewers 
have watched with more than fleeting interest the use 
of the magnetic board. The TV technique of ‘‘sight and 
sound’’ has a definite place in the classroom. The big 
advantage of a presentation of this type is to present 
in a neat, concise form the major points you are trying 
to get across. 

As an example, consider newspapers as a ‘‘source’”’ 
of prospects for the salesman. The board might be ar- 
ranged in three columns, one for source, one for ex- 
amples of information available, and one for products 
and services that might be sold. For our illustration, 
consider newspapers as the source and develop the other 
two columns as you would use them on the magnetic 
board. 


ce 


Product or service 
Life insurance, investments 
Sterling silver, homes 
Monuments 


Example 
Birth notices 
Engagements and weddings 
Death notices 
New items (promotions) Investments, homes 
Classified ads Items wanted 
Buyers and merchandise fairs Goods and services 
Convention notices Entertainment, foods 


The newspaper is a source of actual prospect informa- 
tion which your students should see and read. Similar 
examples might be drawn from the telephone directory, 
business and professional directories, and similar list- 
ings. The magnetic board can be used for each source 
to encourage greater class participation and to guide 
one’s teaching. Thus we teach more, talk less, and pro- 
voke more class discussion. 

PROVOKE MORE CLASS DISCUSSION. The salesmanship 
student needs practice in oral expression. If you, as a 
teacher, take up most of the class time with long ora- 
tions on selling, you cannot hope to provide your stu- 
dents with the necessary practice in speaking. Design 
problem situations which provide opportunities for dis- 
cussion. Use cases and simulated selling scenes to get 
students on their feet and into the conversation. Let 
your students tell you how to handle the early-morning 
customer, decidedly on the plump side, who approached 
a shoe salesman with a newspaper advertisement show- 
ing a new line of ladies shoes. The style shown is not 
suitable for the customer, but how can the salesman let 
her know this without offending her? 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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OFFICE STANDARDS FOR BEGINNING 
BOOKKEEPERS 


Contributed by Jack Gordon, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 


IT IS OFTEN DIFFICULT to establish a definite set 
of standards for a beginning bookkeeper. There are 
many reasons for the difficulty. One is that many busi- 
nessmen do not know exactly what their standards are. 
Another is that it is diffieult to establish fixed rates for 
performing certain bookkeeping operations because each 
entry requires a separate analysis and its own amount 
of work. A third reason for the difficulty is that there 
are many varieties of bookkeeping jobs. The nature of 
the problem may be better illustrated if we look at three 
bookkeeping situations. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS. For our first situation, let us 
assume that the beginning bookkeeper is going to work 
for a relatively small business that employs only one 
bookkeeper. Let us say that it is an independently- 
owned supermarket. The bookkeeper for this business 
must be able to perform many duties. He will write all 
the checks, including the payroll checks. He must pre- 
pare all the details for the payroll journal, make all en- 
tries in the general journal, and do all the posting. He 
must take a trial balance whenever one is needed. This 
business does not employ an accountant to prepare the 
financial statements and income tax returns. Therefore, 
the bookkeeper must be able to do the work required 
in all phases of the bookkeeping cycle. He also will be 
ealled upon to prepare the tax returns for the business 
requiring a rather extensive knowledge of income tax 
procedures. 


A MEDIUM-SIZE BUSINEsS. Let us next assume that our 
beginning bookkeeper will work for a small drug store 
chain. This organization employs four bookkeepers. The 
duties of each bookkeeper vary from time to time. One 
of the bookkeepers works on the accounts payable ledger, 
and another works on the accounts receivable ledger. 
The remaining two bookkeepers work on the general 
journal and general ledger. When one of the book- 
keepers has his work up to date, he may help one of 
the others. The bookkeeper who works on the general 
ledger is the head bookkeeper, and he supevises the work 
of the other three. This organization has an accountant 
audit its books once a year. At that time the accountant 
prepares all financial statements and income tax returns. 


Our beginning bookkeeper will begin on this job by 
working on the accounts payable ledger. Because of the 
situation in this office, it will be necessary for the 
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beginner to know not only how to post to a subsidiary 
ledger but also to know how to make entries in a book 
of original entry. He does not, however, have to be pro- 
ficient in all phases of the bookkeeping cycle in order 
to hold this position. 

THE LARGE ORGANIZATION. For our third situation, 
let us assume our bookkeeper is going to work for a 
corporation. This corporation employs twenty-two book- 
keepers. Five of these bookkeepers work solely on the 
accounts payable ledger, and five more work on the 
accounts receivable ledger. Ten of the bookkeepers work 
on machines which are used to journalize and post to 
both original entry and subsidiary books. The other two 
bookkeepers are supervisors. The books are audited by 
public accountants once a year. These accountants pre- 
pare the financial statements and close the books. They 
also prepare all tax returns for the business. 

Our beginning bookkeeper will work on the accounts 
receivable ledger. He will be assigned a number of ac- 
counts, ranging through two letters of the alphabet. In 
this situation, all our bookkeeper will need to know is 
how to post to a subsidiary ledger. He will not be ex- 
pected to perform any duties other than those assigned 
him by a supervisor. He, therefore, does not have to 
have an extensive knowledge of the complete bookkeep- 
ing eyele. 


Lack of Definite Standards 


What were the standards in the first situation? Ac- 
tually, there were no definite standards. The owner 
of this small business may know little or nothing about 
bookkeeping procedures. He obviously is unable to set 
standards for his bookkeeper except to require that re- 
ports be submitted to him at stated intervals. 

There were no definite standards in our second situa- 
tion, either. Here again a lack of knowledge may be the 
reason for a lack of standards. Many experienced 
bookkeepers cannot tell how long it takes to perform 
various bookkeeping operations. Probably the supervisor 
in our situation cannot make an accurate estimate of the 
time required by each of the bookkeepers to complete 
his specific operation. It is unlikely that one would find 
well-defined production standards in a situation of this 
kind. 

In the third situation we also see a lack of standards. 
This is a large organization and there are men in the 
bookkeeping department who should be familiar with 
all bookkeeping operations. Still they have no definite 
standards. Why? A likely reason is that the supervisors 
feel they do not need a fixed set of standards. As long 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS AND REACTIONS 
ON TEACHING IN JAPAN 


Contributed by Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State 

College, Chico, California 
MY YEAR OF LIVING, teaching, observing, and 
traveling throughout Japan is now three and a half 
years past. I have given a great deal of time, thought, 
and study to Japanese schools and education during 
these intervening years, and it seems that things and 
events are more definitely in focus today than at any 
other time. 

I have a feeling that observations and reactions re- 
ported shortly after they take place have a tendency to 
take on an emotional shade. This may be due to the fact 
that we think and see things within a frame of reference 
commensurate with our own past and personal experi- 
ence. In addition to this. we try to rationalize as we go 
along, seeing many of the things which, by comparison, 
make our own system seem or look better than the one 
we are observing. 

Structurally, Japanese education is very much like 
our own. This is understandable since hundreds of ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ were sent to Japan after the war to help the 
Japanese organize schools for the training of young 
people in the ways of a ‘‘good life’’ as lived in a 
democracy. 

The 6-3-3 plan was installed, coeducation was intro- 
duced, curriculums were revised, and everyone went to 
work. 

Small ammunition was handled, loaded, and pro- 
cessed in schools by school children during the war. 
This made every school a potential arsenal, and, as such, 
open to destruction. After hostilities were ended, schools 
were rebuilt, but due to the scarcity of funds, they were 
usvally large, unpainted, wooden, barn-like structures. 

Textbooks are not widely used because of cost and 
the fact that, under the new curriculum, new ones had 
to be written. Materials furnished by instructors are 
mimeographed and handed out daily. 

The students are everything the name implies. They 
play hard and study hard. In class they are pleasant, 
courteous, and challenging. The young people are eager 
to learn and show great enthusiasm for classroom dis- 
cussion. 

A short time ago, I was having a discussion with 
several persons who have taught in Japanese schools. 
and we were trying to decide the reason the average 
Japanese boy or girl approaches school with so much 
earnest enthusiasm. Of course we did not come up with 
a ‘‘pat’’ answer, but generally we agreed there were two 
major possibilities. 
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First, a great deal of love is displayed in the home 
and family. Children are never in doubt about being 
wanted. Parents and children are unselfishly dedicated 
to one another. Children are happy and secure. Edu- 
cation is considered an essential privilege, looked upon 
by everyone as most desirable. Lack of interest in edu- 
eation is considered a blight on the family name. There- 
fore, one of the surest ways of winning family esteem is 
to be a success in school. 

To go along with this, a Japanese teacher is invariably 
patient, gentle, kind, considerate, and deeply interested 
in his students. Perhaps this stems from the fact that a 
teacher is not harassed with yard duty, form filling, 
attendance reports, committee activities, and similar 
duties. When extra duty is needed, extra personnel is 
used. A teacher spends full time teaching and studying. 
In return for their kindness, teachers throughout Japan 
are honored and respected by everyone. 

To take up the second point concerning this wonder- 
ful enthusiasm for education, a number of us had the 
belief that many desirable things in life are appreciated 
in direct proportion to difficulty of achievement. Those 
of us who had an opportunity to observe American col- 
lege students to any great extent agreed that it appeared 
to us that those who were working all or part of their 
way through college seemed more eager in their pursuit 
of academic activities than those who were being sup- 
ported completely by their parents. 

To parallel this situation in Japan, let us consider the 
fact that education is compulsory through the junior 
high school, but competitive through senior high and 
college. About fifty per cent of the junior high gradu- 
ates who take the entrance exams for senior high do not 
succeed. Since a senior high school education guarantees 
greater family prestige as well as a greater capacity for 
earning, there is considerable drive for gaining that 
level of education. 

Entrance into the university from senior high carries 
even more drastic elimination than from junior to senior 
high. Each university sets its own limitations and en- 
trance requirements, so figures for all Japan are not 
available; however, the university in which I happened 
to teach was a government-owned institution and, be- 
cause of its professional standing and prestige, it was 
particularly attractive to high school graduates. In 
April 1953, ten thousand high school students spent 
three days taking rigorous, competitive entrance exam- 
inations with the hope of being accepted. Of the ten 
thousand, only five hundred were eventually admitted 
as freshmen. Such drastic screening resulted in an un- 
usually high type of student. Pride and enthusiasm were 
not lacking on. the campus at any time. 
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Though the professional course of study ran only for 
the usual four years, no one in a Japanese university 
seemed to rush to make it in that time. Many students 
voluntarily repeat courses until they have complete mas- 
tery of the subject. A number of students reappeared in 
my classes even though a grade below a ‘‘B’’ had not 
been given. 

All in all, teaching in Japan was a most gratifying, 
inspiring, and challenging experience. It was an experi- 
ence that every teacher deserves at least once. 


Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 22) 


In developing class discussion, draw heavily upon the 
experiences of the students, both as customers and as 
salesmen. Your own experiences might be used for this 
purpose, but there is the danger that you will monop- 
olize the discussion. Plan your lessons in such a man- 
new topic so that students can get into th act. Plan 
an opportunity to contribute orally. You may put a 
limit on the amount of time to be spent presenting a 
new topic so that students can get into the act. Plan 
assignments and activities that will give your students 
something to talk about. 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 23) 


as the assigned work is completed by the end of a 
specified accounting period, no one is concerned about 
the intermediate rates of production. 


In conclusion we can only say that bookkeeping 
standards are vague, and in some cases entirely lack- 
ing. If the bookkeeping teacher feels that he is handi- 
capped by this lack of definite standards, what can he 
do about it? It undoubtedly would be impossible to 
arrive at one set of standards for all bookkeepers 
throughout the country. The teacher can try, however, 
to establish standards to suit the situation in the im- 
mediate community in which he teaches. To do this he 
must seek the cooperation of the businessmen in the 
community. By working together, the teacher and the 
businessmen may be able to create a reasonable set of 
standards that would be helpful in both the classroom 
and the business office. The teacher will have some 
definite standards to use as objectives in his teaching, 
and the employers will have a better basis for evaluat- 
ing the work of their bookkeepers. 


MUCH EASIER TO LEARN ... 


The NEW Edition 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


Here is a book that is written for all students in your classes. It can be understood and mastered 
by the slow students. At the same time, it will be challenging to the better students. This is ac- 
complished in two ways: (1) by making the textual material understandable and (2) by providing 
a variety of problem and practice materials from which a proper selection can be made for stu- 
dents of varying abilities. 


In the twenty-first edition, there is a carefully planned balance among theory, drill, and practice. 
Theory is presented smoothly through the use of short words, short sentences, and short para- 
graphs. More emphasis is placed on drill to assure a thorough understanding of principles, espe- 
cially the theory of debit and credit. Ample practice is provided through the generous choice of ex- 
ercises, problems, and practice sets. 


Every student in your class will have a fascinating experience when you use the new twenty-first 
- edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. , 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 @ San Francisco 3 © Dallas 2 
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Guide to Research Receives 
Enthusiastic Acclaim 


A “Guide to Research in Business 
Education” has proven to be a valuable 
publication for business educators. This 
is Bulletin 66 of the National Association 
for Business Teacher Education, the 
Teacher Education Division of UBEA. 

In the introduction, Milton C. Olson, 
editor, states, “The future progress of 
business education depends to a_ large 
degree upon research and upon wise di- 
rection and organization of research pro- 
jects. These are problems not only for 
the student and his adviser, but for 
everyone interested in improving the 
quality of business teaching.” 

Bulletin 66 is a comprehensive collec- 
tion of articles covering the various 
phases of research in business education. 

The bulletin includes “The Nature and 
Purpose of Research in Business Eduea- 
tion” by Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University; “Planning a Research Study 
in Business Education” by Albert C. 
Fries, Chico State College, California; 
and “Research Tools and Sources of In- 
formation in Business Education” by 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Methods of research covered in: the 
publication include “Historical Research 
in Business Education” by H. G. Enter- 
line, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
“The Survey Study in Business Eduea- 
tion” by Gerald Porter, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; “The Follow-up 
Study Business Education” by 
Kathryn M. Iliff, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb; “The Occupational 
Analysis in Business Education” by 
Peter G. Haines, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing; “Experimental 
Research in Business Education” by 
Leonard J. West, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; and “Prognostic 
Studies in Business Education” by Paul 
L. Turse, Peekskill High School, New 
York. 

The final section deals with “Writing 
the Research Report in Business Educa- 
tion” by Earl A. Dvorak, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; “Evaluation of 
Research in Business Education” by 
Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley; and “Ap- 
plication of Research Findings in Busi- 
ness Education” by Ruth I. Anderson, 
North Texas State College, Denton. 
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Lyman V. Ginger, president 


NEA, wields the trowel in the cornerstone laying ceremony 


as U. S. Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Marion B. Folsom looks on. The 
ceremony marks the culmination of years of planning for the seven million dollar NEA 
Educational Center in Washington, D. C. The third and final unit is under construction 


at the present time. 


Officers Elected for 
U. S. Chapter of ISBE _ 


Anna L. Eckersley, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, has been elected 
president of the U. S. Chapter of the In- 
ternational Society for Business Eduea- 
tion. Dr. Eckersley succeeds Dorothy 
Veon, who is completing a two-year term 
as president of the Chapter. Other offi- 
cers elected are Edward Tutak, Jr., Plain- 
edge High School, Massapequa, New 
York, vice president; and Elizabeth Van 
Derveer, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, secretary. The 
election was conducted by mail ballot. 
Each of the new officers has participated 
in one or more of the International Eco- 
nomics Courses. 

Dorothy Veon, the immediate past- 
president of ISBE, spearheaded a 
campaign for the increasing of enroll- 
ment and the expansion of service to 
members. During her administration, 
ISBE membership in the U. S. Chapter 
passed the 200 mark. Dr. Veon’s reports 
of conferences attended and bulletins to 
members were welcomed by the recipients. 
She is currently the editor for the In- 
ternational Services Section of the 
Forum. 
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Folsom and Ginger Speak 

At NEA Cornerstone Laying 

U. S. Seeretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Marion B. Folsom and NEA 
President Lyman V. Ginger both empha- 
sized a need for deliberate evaluation of 
the U. S. educational program in speak- 
ing at the NEA cornerstone laying cere- 
mony. 

Folsom noted that one reason our edu- 
cational system is one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of this country “is the fact 
that it is adaptable to change.” He add- 
ed that “changes have been and will 
continue to be made to meet changed 
conditions.” Although he predicted that 
quite a few bills will be introduced in 
Congress in January if the current re- 
examination of our educational system 
continues, he admonished that, “We want 
to be sure we are not stampeded into 
any erash program.” 

Dr. Ginger outlined a six-point pro- 
gram for the NEA to consider. It in- 
cluded better service to teachers, reeruit- 
ment of the best minds into teaching, 
solid research, improved international re- 
lations, and quality teaching. 
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IN ACTION 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
sible through the dues 
paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- 
visors, and representatives—the working 
force. The persons who aid in expand- 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated associations are known as mem- 
bers of the 10,000 Club. 


The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and real- 
izing a program of action not only for 
business education but for the total pro- 
gram of education. We salute the lead- 
ers in business education who qualify for 
membership in the 10,000 Club as this 
issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable—three or more member- 


ships for UBEA. 
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NEA Corner 


@ The staff of the NEA is working earn- 
estly to win for the teachers equal rights 
with other professions in the deduction 
of business expenses for income tax pur- 
poses. This applies particularly to the 
costs of continued education. 

A pamphlet explaining the circum- 
stances and the procedure suggested for 
working with legislators has been issued 
by the NEA Legislative Commission under 
the title of “The Case of the Deductible 
Tights.” 

The King-Jenkins bill, HR 4662, has 
been introduced at NEA request. It pro- 
vides for a tax deduction up to six hun- 
dred dollars on summer school and other 
continuing professional education ex- 
penses of teachers. Other bills of a simi- 
lar nature have been introduced. 


@ Business teachers are in a unique po- 
sition to launch a dynamic program in 
their school systems—a program which 
will assist in obtaining the desired legis- 
lation. The NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations with a staff of nine 
persons, all specialists in federal legisla- 
tion, will direct their attention to the pass- 
age of favorable action when Congress 
reconvenes in January. 

It is important that preliminary action 
be instigated by individual teachers at 
this time before the congressmen return 
for the next session. Copies of the Legis- 
lative Commission booklet can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations, National 
Edueation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Huffman and Bell Named 
NABTE Editors 


John L. Rowe, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Edueation, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Harry Huffman as the editor of 
the NABTE publications. Dr. Huffman 
is professor of business education at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg. He was president of the associa- 
tion in 1953-1955, and is the retiring 
president of the Southern Business Edu- 
eation Association. 

Mary Bell, ‘an associate professor in 
the Division of Business, San Francisco 
State College, California, has been ap- 
pointed the associate editor. Dr. Bell has 
served on the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education and has been a services 
editor for the Business EDUCATION 
Forum. 
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Preliminary Program 


Joint Meeting 


National Association for Business Teacher Education 


International Division of UBEA 
UBEA Research Foundation 
Administrators Division of UBEA 


The Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 20-22, 1958 


Theme: Better Programs for Business Teacher Preparation 


NABTE 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Thursday 

9:00 a.m. 


REGISTRATION 
Thursday 
10:00 a.m. 


FIRST 
GENERAL 
SESSION 
Teacher 
Education 
Thursday 
1:15 p.m. 


GROUP I 
Thursday 
2:30 p.m. 


Thursday Morning, February 20 


President: Joun L. Rows, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Vice President: Mivron C. Ouson, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 

Secretary: Jonn E. Binnion, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Past President: Lewis R. Tout, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

Executive Committee Members: Frank M. Hernpon, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus; and VeRNon V. Payne, 
North Texas State College, Denton 

Ex-Officio: DororHy Travis, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks 

Ex-Officio: Hortis Guy, NEA Educational Center, Washington, 
D. C. 


NABTE Representatives and Members of the United Business Education 
Association, Registration. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 20 


NABTE—Official Opening of the Convention (1:15-2:15 p.m.) 
Presiding: JoHn L. Rowe, President, NABTE 
Keynote Address: 
Paut Lomax, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Prefatory Remarks for Group Conferences: GERALD A. PorTER, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; Co-chairman of the Program 
Committee 


NABTE Group Conferences (2:30-4:15 p.m.) 
Programs in University Schools or Colleges of Business Administration 


Chairman—Rosrert A. Lowry, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water 


GROUP IV 
Thursday 
2:30 p.m. 


GROUP V 


Thursday 
2:30 p.m. 


Principal Discussants: E. R. Brownine, East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina; Prima Lee Bryson, Morgan State 
College, Baltimore, Maryland; JosepH A. Burr, Siena College, 
Loudonville, New York; Sara B. Corprery, Barber-Seotia Col- 
lege, Concord, North Carolina; Larzerre G. Haus, Clark Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Georgia; Rosert L. Hircnu, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan; Mary E. Howe, Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Warren E. Marry, Winona State College, 
Winona, Minnesota; Sister IsaBELLE Mariz, Marymount Col- 
lege, Salina, Kansas; Minprep F. Grirrirx, Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania; MATHILDE HarpAway, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro; VANCE 
T. LirrLEJOHN, The Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; OreTHA B. WauueR, Morris Brown Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Georgia; E.sie Nuit, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma; Harpine B. Youne, A. M. and 
N. College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; WitmMa OKSENDAHL, Finch 
College, New York City. 


Programs in Colleges for Teacher Education 

Chairman—E. C. McGitu, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 

Recorder—Rat¥ Tuomas, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg 

Reporter—PavuL Carison, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 

Consultant—THroporE Woopwarp, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Principal Diseussants: Lucy Rose Apams, Florida A. and M. 
University, Tallahassee; George W. ANDERSON, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Miron Bast, Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma; Rosert F. BENpeErR, Ar- 
kansas State College, State College, Arkansas; Lewis D. Boyn- 
TON, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain; Davin P. 
DELOoRME, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; A. E. 
DRUMHELLER, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
THomas B, Hocancamp, Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Ray Krinstow, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville; M. ApELINE Oxson, State Teachers College, May- 
ville, North Dakota; C. Ouson, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany; JosepH F. Specut, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville; James M. THompson, East- 
ern Illinois University, Charleston; Roy R. Werepin, Arkansas 
Polytechnie College, Russellville; ANNA Louise ECKERSLEY, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain; James T. Buan- 
FORD, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Lovis C. Nan- 
Assy, New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair; 
Harotp Binrorp, Western State College, Gunnison, Colo- 


rado; Junius M. Rosrnson, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsi- 
lanti. 


Programs for Business Teacher Preparation at the Graduate Level 


Chairman—M, Herpert Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair 


Recorder—Hu.pa VAALER, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


GROUP II 
Thursday 
2:30 p.m. 


GROUP III 
Thursday 
2:30 p.m. 


Recorder—Huv pa VaA.er, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 

Reporter—RvusseLu J. Hosier, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Consultant—THEopoRE YERIAN, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Principal Diseussants: B. B. Brevens, Southern State College, 
Magnolia, Arkansas; VERNON Payne, North Texas State College, 
Denton; Leona Date Oklahoma City University; Jonn 
E. Binnion, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; GERAL- 
DINE 8. Carn, Texas Southern University, Houston; C. C. 
LARMAN, West Texas State College, Canyon; Cuatr E. Dac- 
GETT, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; Jane H. 
O’NEILL, University of Maryland, College Park; Russeti N. 
STANSFIELD, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; Russe.n 
N. Cans.er, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
LAM J. Masson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Jessi 
May Smiru, University of Oregon, Eugene; Howarp M. Dour, 
University of Akron; Mertz R. Gururie, Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio; Harves Rang, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 


Programs in University Schools or Colleges of Education 

Reynoups, New York University, New York 
City 

Recorder—Dororuy Haze, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Reporter—Joun Derrman, University of Minnesota, Duluth 

Consultant—Hampen L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Principal Discussants: 8. JosepH De Brum, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California; J. ALvin Dicxrnson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville; F. Wayne Hovss, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Evaens J. Kosy, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg; Joun H. Moorman, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; VeRNon A. MusseLMAN, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; M. Po.isHoox, 
Temple University, Philadelphia; Dororuy H. Veron, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park; Ciirrorp L. Faaan, 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois; K. G. Krxrys, 
Jr., Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Dororuy 
Travis, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Mary Can- 
FIELD, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; J. Curtis Hat, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; J. WHA 
Wayne State University, Detroit. 


Programs in Liberal Arts Colleges 

Chairman—Sister CaTHERINE Francis, C.S.C., Archbishop Cush- 
ing College, Brookline, Massachusetts 

Recorder—ELsiz LEFFINGWELL, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Reporter—H. Monroz Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 

Consultant—Jamres R. Mreewan, Hunter College of the City of 
New York 


GROUP VI 
Thursday 
2:30 p.m. 


GROUP VII 
Thursday 
2:30 p.m. 


Recorder—Witson AsHBy, University of Alabama, University 

Reporter—Joun Pineau, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Consultant—D. D. Lessenperry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Principal Consultants: W. ArtTHuUR ALLEE, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas; Rosert P. Bett, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Frep S. Cook, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California; ELizanerH M, Lewis, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; Lyte Maxwe i, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing; ArtHuR S. Parrick, University of Maryland, College 
Park; Grorce G. SinGLETON, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg; Lester I. SiupER, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Inzz Ray We.us, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Kennetu Zimmer, Richmond Professional Institute of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia; LuciLLE Brans- 
coms, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala- 
bama; JAMES W. Crews, University of Florida, Gainesville; 
Mary EvLeN OLiverio, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Bruce Jerrery, State Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Programs for the Preparation of College Teachers of Business Subjects 

Chairman—A.sert C. Fries, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia 

Recorder—F rank LANHAM, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Reporter—Paut S. Lomax, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale 

Consultant—ELvin S. Eyester, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton 

Principal Discussants: CLoyp P. ArmBRIsTeR, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia; Heten B. Boruanp, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; J. FranK Dame, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee; Harry Hurrman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg; Ricuarp D. Kipp, Central State College, Wilber- 
force, Ohio; A. J. Lawrence, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity; Dean R. Matspary, University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; STEPHEN 
J. Turiu1x, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan; Grorcr A. 
Waconer, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Mary Cay 
Pinxston, A & I State University, Nashville, Tennessee; R. 
NorvaL Garrert, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
ARNOLD Connon, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


The Problem of Transfer Students from Two-Year College Programs 

Chairman—KeEnnetu J, HANSEN, Colorado State College, Greeley 

Recorder—M. BrrNARDINE BELL, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 

Reporter—F. Kenprick Banas, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Consultant—-JoHn M. Tryrren, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor 

Principal Discussants: Gzorce K. Cooper, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo; Luoyp V. Dovaias, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; Irene C. Evans, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia; Frank M. Hernvon, Mississippi State 


GROUP VIII 
ursday 
2:30 p.m. 


ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 
Thursday 
7:30 p.m. 


GROUPS I-VIII 
Friday 
9:00 a.m. 


INTER- 
NATIONAL 
Friday 

10:30 a.m. 


FELLOWSHIP 
LUNCHEON 
Friday 

12:00 noon 


College for Women, Columbus; H. J. Lanaen, University of 
Arizona, Tucson; ELwoop LayMAN, University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan; SrepHEN Meyer, Jr., Alma College, Alma, 
Michigan; ALVIN Musarave, Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Mareos; W. Donatp NELSEN, Northern Michigan 
College, Marquette; Frances SKkuut.ey, Mississippi College, 
Clinton; Martin STEGENGA, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg 


The Problem of Transfer Students from Technical and Specialized 
Colleges 

Chairman—VERNAL CARMICHAEL, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Recorder—Ep J. Coyir, East Central State College, Ada, Okla- 
homa 

VAN Derveer, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montelair 

Consultant—Mito O. Kirkpatrick, Kings Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Principal Diseussants: R. H. Carper, Davis & Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia; W. J. Lincotn, New Mexico Western 
College, Silver City; Duans McCracken, Mankato State Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minnesota; Paut F. Muss, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; Greratp A. Porter, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman; Juanita B. ParKker, West. Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon; R. Sutton, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina; Har- 
riET Major, Central College, Fayette, Missouri; James F. Grr- 
FIN, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston; Auan Lioyp, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York City; Viota Du Fratn, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Thursday Evening, February 20 


Administrators Division of UBEA (7:30-9:30 p.m.) 
Program to be announced 


Friday Morning, February 21 
NABTE Group Conferences (Continued) 9:00-10:15 a.m. 


International Division of UBEA (10:30-11:45 a.m.) 
Program to be announced 


Friday Noon, February 21 


Fellowship Luncheon (12:00-1:45 p.m.) 
Presiding—Dorotny Travis, President, United Business Eduea- 
tion Association 
Program to be announced 


GENERAL 
SESSION 
(Reconvened) 
Friday 

2:15 p.m. 


RESEARCH 
Friday 
3:45 p.m. 


TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Friday 

7:30 p.m. 


TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Saturday 

9:00 a.m. 


BUSINESS 
SESSION 
Saturday 
10:45 a.m. 


Friday Afternoon, February 21 


Summation of Group Conferences (2:15-3:30 p.m.) 
Presiding—Mi.tton C. Ouson, Vice President, NABTE 
Group I. Programs in University Schools or Colleges of Business Ad- 
ministration 
Hoster, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Group II. Programs in University Schools or Colleges of Education 
Reporter—JoHun Derrman, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Group III. Programs in Liberal Arts Colleges 
Reporter—H. Monroe PurneE tu, Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 
Group IV. Programs in Colleges for Teacher Education 
Reporter—PavuL Carson, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 
Group V. Programs for Business Teacher Preparation at the Gradu- 
ate Level 
Reporter—Joun Prineauut, Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb 
Group VI. Programs for the Preparation of College Teachers of 
Business Subjects 
Reporter ~Paut S. Lomax, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 
Group VII. The Problem of Transfer Students from Two-year Col- 
lege Programs 
Reporter—F. Kenprick Banas, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der 
Group VIII. The Problem of Transfer Students from Technical and 
Specialized Colleges 
Reporter—E.IzaBETH VAN Derverer, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair 


UBEA Research Foundation (3:45-5:30 p.m.) 
Program to be announced 


Friday Evening, February 21 
Cooperative Program with American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (7:30-10:30 p.m.) 
Program to be announced 


Saturday Morning, February 22 


AACTE Group Meetings—Open to Business Educators (9:00-10:45 a.m.) 
Program to be announced 


NABTE—Annual Business Meeting of the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education (10:45-11:30 a.m.) 
Presiding—Joun 
Reports, Floor Discussions, General Business 
Closing of the 1958 Convention 


> 
— 


AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA. National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Business Education Association 
Arizona Business Educators Association 
Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 
cation Section 
California Business Education Association 
Chicago Area Business Educators Association 
Colorado Business Education Association 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Business Education Association 
Georgia Business Education Association 
Greater Houston Business Education Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Illinois Business Education Association 
Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 
lowa Business Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 
Montana Business Teachers Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 
Nevada Business Education Association 
New Hampshire Business Educators Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 
North Carolina Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Business Education 
North Dakota Business Education Association 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Business Education Association 
Oregon Business Education Association 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Association 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 
St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 
South Carolina Business Education Association 
South Dakota Business Education Association 
Tennessee Business Education Association 
Texas Business Education Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 
Utah Business Teachers Association 
Virginia Business Education Association 


Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Associations 


West Texas Business Teachers Association 


West Virginia Education Association, Business 
Education Section 


Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wyoming Business Education Association 


UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 
Eastern Region of UBEA 

Central Region of UBEA 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


DECEMBER, 


1957 


WESTERN REGION 


Oregon 


Martha Shull, Portland, past president 
of NEA, and Fred Winger, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, will be the featured 
speakers at the fall conference of the 
Oregon Business Education Association. 
The conference will be held in Portland 
on December 13 and 14. 


Utah 


Ina Doty, Utah State University, Lo- 
gan, has been elected president of the 
Utah Business Teachers Association for 
the currert year. She succeeds Max Mar- 
guardson, Richfield. 

Other officers elected at the recent state 
meeting are Mary Margaret Flaim, Car- 
bon College, Price, and E. Ridd Grover, 
Bear River High School, Tremonton, vice 
presidents; and Roy Stevens, Stevens 
Henager’s School of Business, Ogden, 
treasurer. Joseph C. Adams, Logan High 
School, Logan; Floyd Graham, Bingham 
High School, Bingham; and Wendell 
Bayles, Dixie College, St. George, are 
members of the executive board. 


Washington 


New officers were elected at the meet- 
ing held recently. Helen Johnson, Medi- 
eal Lake High School, Medical Lake, was 
elected president of the Eastern Wash- 
ington Business Education Association. 
Others elected were Al Danielson, Shadle 
Park High School, Spokane, vice presi- 
dent; and Norm Erickson, North Central 
High School, Spokane, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Mississippi 

Lytle C. Fowler, University of Mis- 
sissippi, presided at the meeting of the 
Mississippi Business Education Associa- 
tion on November 2. Speakers in the 
symposium ineluded the following: Ar- 
mon J. Lawrence, University of Missis- 
sippi; Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi 


State College for Women, Columbus; 
Beatrice Hamill, Philadelphia High 
School, Pennsylvania; Fred Kenamond, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Jackson; The Honorable James Baxter, 
Chairman of the Education Committee, 
Mississippi House of Representatives, 
Meridian; and Martin Stegenga, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg. The 
symposium considered the topic, “State 
Supervision for Business Education.” 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, was the luncheon speaker. 


Tennessee 


Charles B. Hicks, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, spoke on “The Use of 
Research in Planning the Office Practice 
Class for Your School” at the recent 
meeting of the East Tennessee Business 
Education Association in Knoxville. - 

Elise Davis, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, was elected chairman to suc- 
ceed Ruby Nipper, Chattanooga. Other 
new officers are Julia Johnson, Knoxville, 
vice chairman; Martha Jones, Jonesboro, 


secretary; and Mattie Lou Dowling, 
Knoxville, treasurer. 
Alabama 


“General Business” was the topic for 
the annual workshop conference of the 
Alabama Business Edueation Association. 
Nellie Ward, Murphy High School, Mo- 
bile, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the conference. 

President Howard M. Phillips of Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, and L. A. 
Brooks, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, were guest speakers. Individual dis- 
cussion groups were conducted under the 
leadership of Wilson Ashby, University 
of Alabama, and Z. S. Dickerson of State 
Teachers College, Florence. 

Wilson Ashby was elected delegate to 
the UBEA Representative Assembly for 
the Southern Region. , 

Lelah Brownfield, Alabama College, 
was given special recognition upon her 
retirement from the teaching profession 
at the end of this school year. She has 
taught at Alabama College for thirty-five 
years. Miss Brownfield was instrumental 
in beginning the first state organization 
of business teachers in 1924. 
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IN ACTION 


South Carolina 

Arthur L. Walker, State Supervisor, 
Business Education Service, Richmond, 
Virginia, was the featured speaker at the 
fall meeting of the South Carolina Busi- 
ness Education Association. 

The president, Caroline M. Jackson, 
Pickens High School, Pickens, and Har- 
old Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, were named delegates to the UBEA 
Representative Assembly for the Southern 
Region. 

The association will hold its next meet- 
ing in connection with the spring con- 
vention of the South Carolina Education 
Association. 


Virginia 

Personal and family finance were 
among the topics discussed at the Vir- 
ginia Business Education Association 
meeting in Richmond on November 2. 
Verron Musselman, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; and Ernest W. Moo- 
ney, assistant principal of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Richmond, were the 
guest speakers for the annual meeting. 
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EASTERN REGION 


ERUBEA 


The Planning Committee for the East- 
ern Region of UBEA met at Atlantie City 
November 8 and 9 in conjunction with 
the New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation. The group completed and agreed 
upon a proposal for the activation of the 
Eastern Region UBEA to be known as 
ERUBEA. The proposal will be submit- 
ted to the UBEA National Council at 
the Chicago meeting slated for February 
20-22, 1958. This was the third meeting 
of the group; the other meetings were 
held in New York City in December 1956 
and in April 1957. 

The first Representative Assembly for 
the Eastern Region of UBEA has been 
scheduled for New York City, April 26, 
following a meeting of the ERUBEA 
Governing Board on April 25. The Gov- 
erning Board consists of one representa- 
tive from each of the eleven states com- 
prising the Eastern Region, one repre- 
sentative from the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico, and the three repre- 
sentatives of the UBEA National Council 
elected at large from the Eastern Region. 

This regional division of UBEA is be- 
ing organized to provide the UBEA mem- 
bers in the region an opportunity for 
working together as a unified group to 
improve the business teaching profession. 

Through conferences of the UBEA 
members and through meetings with the 
various state associations, as was done in 
New Jersey, the delegates from the vari- 
ous states have an opportunity to view 
and participate in activities which may 
prove beneficial to their own organizations. 

The present officers of the group are 
Walter Brower, New Jersey, chairman; 
Clarence Schwager, Connecticut, vice 
chairman and director of membership; 
and Luey D. Medeiros, Rhode Island, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Members of the planning committee are 
the three National Council members of 
the Eastern Region — Frances North, 
Maryland; Louis C. Nanassy, New Jersey; 
and Mrs. Medeiros; state representatives 
—Mr. Schwager; Mary McLaughlin, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico; Betty 
Talbot, Delaware; Dorothy Lord, Maine; 
James Brown, Maryland; William Gibbs, 
Massachusetts; Martha Lefebvre, New 
Hampshire; Mr. Brower; Edwin Weeks, 
New York; Elizabeth Hutchinson, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Medeiros; and Sally May- 
bury, Vermont. 


BUSINESS 


Maryland 

Robert Luce’s address was a highlight 
of the Maryland Business Education As- 
sociation’s annual meeting. Mr. Luce is 
assistant to the publisher of Changing 
Times and the Kiplinger Washington 
Letter. The staff of the former magazine 
was honored as a recipient of the 1957 
“School Bell” award from the National 
Edueation Association. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the business session. Albert 
Sgro, Milford Mill High School, Balti- 
more County, succeeds Mary Tronsue, 
Edmundson High School, Baltimore, as 
president. 

Other members elected to state offices 
are Wendall Sheets, Southern High 
School, Baltimore, vice president; Kath- 
arine Flynn, Oxon Hill High School, 
Prince George’s County, secretary; and 
Lena Clemmer, Glen Burnie High School, 
Anne Arundel County, treasurer. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Chicago Area 


Monthly meetings are scheduled for 
business educators in the Chicago, Area 
Business Educators Association. Out- 
standing speakers are featured at each 
of the meetings. The guest speaker for 
the Octéber meeting was Albert Escher, 
office manager,,of American Institute of 
Baking. Mr. Escher spoke on “What the 
Employer Looks For in the Prospective 
Employee.” “General Business for the 
Ninth and Tenth Grades” was discussed 
at the November meeting. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
January. 


CALENDAR 


December 


Oregon Business Education Association, 
Portland, Deeember 13-14. 

Pennsylvania Business Edueators As- 
sociation, Harrisburg, December 27. 


February 

Joint meeting of UBEA Divisions—Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Edueation, UBEA Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators Division of UBEA 
and International Division of UBEA— 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 20-22. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Imperatives for Peace 


One of the purposes of the Future Business Leaders of 
America is “To develop character, train for useful citizen- 
ship, and foster patriotism.” Each year, FBLA is repre- 
sented by student delegates at the National Conference 
on Citizenship. These delegates are accompanied by an 
adult representing the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. 


“Imperatives for Peace” proved to be a very stimulating 
topic for the Twelfth National Conference on Citizenship. 
About 700 delegates from all over the country, including Dan 
Brookes, FBLA national president from Collingdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dorothy Newberrey from Reisterstown, Maryland, 
FBLA vice president for the Eastern Region, participated 
in the sessions. The youth delegates are playing a larger role 
in the conference each year meeting with representatives of 
many national adult groups, such as UBEA. The UBEA was 
represented by members of the headquarters staff. 

The conference is independently sponsored under a charter 
from the Congress of the United States and supported by edu- 
cational and civie groups. The Honorable Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States, was honorary chairman of the 
conference. 

From 1946 to 1954, the United States Department of Justice 
and the National Education Association sponsored the Con- 
ference. The two agencies lent their support until the Con- 
ference could function as an independent entity. Since 1946, 
more than 1200 organizations and agencies have participated 
in the Conference. Included are all levels of government— 
national, state, and local; schools, colleges, and universities; 
major religious faiths; professional associations; veterans’ 
and related organizations; labor, business, industry, and fin- 
ance; farm and civie groups; and youth organizations. 

“Stand up yourself, lift up others, and look up to God” 
were the three imperatives for peace listed by the keynote 
speaker, Raymond J. Seeger, Deputy Assistant Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. He emphasized the importance of 
spiritual values in mantaining the peace. In addition, he 
stated that it is necessary for each person to make peace with 
himself and in his own life before he ean proceed to help 
others to do the same. This can be attained only through a 
re-examination and re-evaluation of our spiritual life. 

Mr. Seeger went on to say, “The modern world, crowded 
with people, presents a new challenge, a challenge to build 
a truly ‘new world.’ The new world of yesterday was often a 
materialistic adventure, exploited largely by self-seeking 
groups; the new world of tomorrow must be primarily a spir- 
itual venture, led by socially-minded persons. Our new world 
is to be a world without war... . It is impossible in our mod- 
ern world to have war and peace; we can have one or the 
other, either war or peace; for each is global in character. A 
divided world in a technological age is as impracticable as a 
ship with two captains. Violence in an atomic age is as un- 
thinkable as a lighted match in a gas-filled room. We must 
live modern in this new world. ‘America first’? must henceforth 
mean ‘America first in peace.’ ” 


1967 


DECEMBER, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 


Dan Brookes and Dorothy Newberrey, FBLA delegates to the 
National Conference on Citizenship, confer with Barbara Hum- 
phrys and DeWayne Cuthbertson of the Headquarters Staff con- 
cerning the discussion group assignments. 


The keynote address followed the impressive advancement 
of state and territorial flags by the U. S. Marine Corps and 
the Colors by the American Legion National Guard of Honor. 
The emotional impact of this ceremony set the stage for the 
entire conference. 

Stimulating questions were formulated at the luncheon meet- 
ing to lay the groundwork for twenty group discussions to 
follow. Youth and adult delegates were interspersed through- 
out each discussion group to present and discuss the questions 
and points previously mentioned. Youth was spotlighted in 
the evening session when a panel of high school and college 
students quizzed the Honorable Andrew H. Berding, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Publie Affairs. Candid questions about 
the United States’ foreign policy and other affairs affecting 
world peace were answered by Mr. Berding in an equally 
straightforward manner. 

He prefaced the questions with the remark that when speak- 
ing of peace as an objective of the United States it didn’t 
just mean the absence of fighting. Rather that it was peace 
with justice. Some steps the government is taking toward 
world peace are seeking to maintain cooperative relations 
with the maximum number of nations, giving the greatest 
possible support to the United Nations, remaining strong our- 
selves to provide an effective deterrent to aggression, and join- 
ing with our allies in regional mutual assistance pacts. He 
concluded the session with an encouraging note stating that 
there is a good chance for peace in our time if we wage peace 
in an all out effort as we have done in the past when called 
upon to fight a war. 

Another highlight of the convention included a Citizenship 
Day Ceremony honoring the signers of the Constitution from 
the thirteen original states. Naturalization proceedings fit- 
tingly climaxed the conference when forty-seven immigrants 
received their American citizenship. 
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WHAT THE SPONSORSHIP OF AN 
FBLA CHAPTER MEANS TO ME 


By LUCILLE S. BORIGO 


Do you sponsor a chapter of FBLA in your school? If you 
do not, you are missing much pleasure, satisfaction of achieve- 
ment, and an opportunity for the very best kind of public 
relations. 

Granted, sponsoring a chapter takes time—but what 
doesn’t? The time spent with these business students through 
their FBLA activities pays off in better class attitudes, greater 
receptivity on the part of the students, and prestige for 
yourself and your students throughout the school and the 
community. 

If your school district requires evaluation of teachers each 
year by the principal, you will find that he will be impressed 
by your efforts and the achievement of your FBLA members. 
For the members, their chapter will receive the admiration 
and approval of other members of the student body. Through 
the activities of your FBLA members in participating in 
community projects, you will receive commendable recogni- 
tion by civic organizations and citizens as a whole. 

Through the school newspaper and the local community 
newspaper, as well as the large city daily papers in your 
state, you, your students, your high school, and your town 
ean achieve much favorable publicity. In these days of teen- 
age adverse publicity, certainly we, the business teachers, 
should do all we can to make people aware of how many 
really worth-while teen-agers there are and how they are 
devoting themselves to really worth-while activities. 

You will find that business in your community will be 
most co-operative in giving part-time employment to your 
FBLA members, thus providing your business students with 
realistic business instruction while they are learning. It will 
do much to help bridge the gap from school to office. 

Students who are now members of FBLA thoroughly enjoy 
their club activities and in many schools where there is pres- 
ently no chapter, it is only because the teacher feels that it 
will take too much of his time. The teacher needs only to 
advise—let the students do the-real work and they will think 
better both of the teacher and the organization and its ac- 
tivities. 

This is a plea principally to business teachers. Start the 
ball rolling, the students are willing and waiting. Find out 
how many of your business students would be interested in 
such an organization. This can be done by taking a repre- 
sentative group to visit a state convention in those states 
where there is a state chapter. If you have no state chapter, 
arrange to take a few key people to visit the convention of 
another FBLA chapter. A card addressed to the FBLA 
Executive Director, Hollis Guy, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., will bring you information to present 
to some of your students for discussion. I feel sure that your 
students will be interested. There may be a chapter in your 
state to which you ean write for assistance. Any established 
chapter is most anxious to assist in forming new chapters. 

As a sponsor of a local chapter, I ean guarantee that any 
business teacher will enjoy advising an FBLA group. Don’t 
put it off any longer. You are missing a great opportunity if 
you are not providing your students with the leadership 
activities and projects recommended by the FBLA National 


Organization. 
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WHAT THE FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA MEANS TO ME 


By KAREN KAY WRIGHT 


One speech could not possibly contain enough material nec- 
essary to properly emphasize the eminence of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. Any organization, whetker it be 
through the school, the church, or society, tends to develop 
certain desirable traits in young people. The Future Busizess 
Leaders ranks among the outstanding in the promotion of 
such coveted characteristics. 

To me this organization represents an opportunity to develop 
my personality into one which will enable me to become a 
competent member of the enormous business world. Members 
are called upon to perform various duties, thus encouraging 
their sense of responsibility. These responsibilities have led 
to confidence in work, which in turn has furthered their ag- 
gressiveness. The local chapter projects teach one to take full 
advantage of every opportunity offered. 

The social gains acquired because of my membership are 
innumerable. I have found the road to better understanding 
with my teachers. Experience, service, and leadership have 
promoted pride in myself as well as my community. It has 
promoted and established better standards for entrance into 
the various business occupations since competition is so keen. 
The Future Business Leaders has widened my scope of the 
world. At conventions and meetings I have met interesting 
people, learned new ideas, and I have seen more of America. 

The organization fosters patriotism and prestige and en- 
courages participation in worthy undertakings for the im- 
provement of business and community. Reading the FBLA 
ForvM, a national publication, has given me the best and most 
recent ideas and experiences in the successful operation of 
business clubs. It is possible to obtain a great deal of training 
for useful citizenship from an affiliation with this organiza- 
tion. It has inspired improvement in scholarship, promoted 
school loyalty, and provided recreation and cooperative par- 
ticipation. 

The Future Business Leaders of America has served as a 
lighthouse on the sea of indecision. Through experimentation, 
study, and advice, the organization has created more interest 
and understanding in the intelligent choice of a business ocecu- 
pation. It has taught me how to earry on that oceupation in 
a manner that will bring the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of people. I have learned to carry out assigned tasks in a 
manner that will reflect credit to myself, my associates, my 
school, and my community. Affiliation with the local chapter 
ean enable one to face crises with confidence and confront 
dilemmas with reassurance. 

But, besides all the confidence, courage, aggressiveness, re- 
assurance, and inspiration the Future Business Leaders of 
America has given me, there is one more thing that has devel- 
oped from my participation in this organization’s affairs. 
This is humbleness—humbleness before the vast amount of 
knowledge available to all, the superiority of the mind that 
teaches, and the omnipotent power that makes all things pos- 
sible 


Mrs. Borigo, sponsor of the Taft (Oregon) High School FBLA 
Chapter, has written an unsolicited testimonial listing the 
benefits to be derived from sponsoring an FBLA Chapter. Miss 
Wright, a student at Breckenridge (Texas) High School, de- 
livered the address which is printed here before UBEA members 
at the Centennial Celebration for Business Education at Dallas 


in June 1957. 


BUSINESS EpDUCATION FoRUM 


The Winter Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional service of the 
United Business Education Association. The sub- 
scription rate to libraries is three dollars a year. 
The UBEA comprehensive membership service in- 
cludes a subscription to the Quarterly and a year’s 


membership in the four UBEA Professional Divi- 
sions (institutions excepted). Many back issues of 
the Quarterly are available at the single copy rate. 
Write to the United Business Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for information concerning the Quarterly. 
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NBET provides you with 


e Standardized uniform tests 

e Uniform consistent scoring 

e A percentile table so you may measure 
your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


e Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 
own chosen basis 

e Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 

e Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 

e Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


Stenography, $1.25 

Office Clerical, $1.25 Includes 
Machine Calculation, $1.00 | Grading 
Bookkeeping, $1.00 Service 
Typewriting, $1.00 

Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


e Shipping the tests to you - 

e Uniform grading service—reports issued in 
7-14 days 

e Percentile table 

e Business Fundamental and General Infor- 
mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


e By employing a test expert as consultant 


e By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


e Test scores only to authorized persons 
e Complete information about the program 
upon request 


NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educational programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares students for business 
Each SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 


Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa- 


tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test center directors 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON TESTS 


For a descriptive folder write to 


United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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